



That’s a smart-looking Ivy. (You can say that a^ain.) That’s a smart-looking Ivy. 


All tliis smart tloublc talk Is about Arrow’s I’nivtr- 
sily Fashion in the masculine and feminine Render. 
Kvery detail is Ivy authenticity. 'I’he casual, yet 
correct roll of the i)utton-<lown collar that doesn’t 
(lalten or flare, ill's all in the precise placement of 
the buttons.; The fully tapered body that gives you 



the clean, lean Ivy look. Only thing that blooms on 
this trim sport are t heivy prints.These are in a bottle 
gretm with a dash of J)ld .sail. 7 other colors just as 
dashing. Button ariil bo.x pleat in the back and a 
“Sanforized” label that promises thus cotton will 
kt*epiUsf1t. .Masculine,. '54. Feminine (Miss Arrow j.?4. 


Wherever you go. . you look better in — ^ \RR()iV- 








eobby Hull, Chicago Black Hawks' all-star wmg, boosts tiis league -leading point total 
as he scores a goal against the New York Rangers on March 5, 1960. Chicago won 6-0. 


HEADS UP PLAY 


HEADS UP LOOK 



Bobby Hull skates fast, scores often. It’s all in 
knowing how. Same when it comes to good 
grooming. Bobby knows creams and oils mat 
down his hair, make it look and feel H 
greasy. None of that greasy kid stuff for yitaija 
him. He uses greaseless Vitalis? You *•** 
can’t see Vitalis, but what a job it does! 


VITALIS KEEPS HAIR NEAT ALL DAY WITHOU T GREASE 


The tiger’s paw. 



If you’ve been reading the road and 
track magazines, then you must know 
all about the Pontiac GTO by now. 

It's a tiger. 

And a tiger doesn't come with ordi* 
nary tires. 

It comes with tiger paws. U.S. Royal 
tiger paws. Otherwise known as the 
Super-Safety 800. 


The paws had to go through some 
beastly tests for safety and durability; 

They went 100 miles at 120 miles an 
hour without a failure. 

They went 1 7,000 miles at 83 miles an 
hour, 16 hours a day, without a failure. 
(And at that speed, tread wears out 
more than twice as fast as it doesat fifty.) 

They took 300'^ heat build-ups with- 


out flinching. Imagine. Far above the 
boiling point of water, and they kept 
right on going. 

They were sure-footed at turnpike 
speeds, and they cornered beautifully. 

If you want a tiger, see Pontiac. 

If you want a set of tiger paws for 
yourcar, sec a U.S. Royal dealer. 

They go on just like tires. 


U.3.Royal 
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Srorts Illustrated published 
weekly byTtme Inc.. S40N. Michi- 
gan Ave..ChiCRgo. 111. 6061 1 .escepl 
one Issue ai year end. Second-class 
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lowed for as follows: eastern. PI- 
ES; western. W|.W8; special. SPt- 
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ArkntntnitntfnU rm pat* 7i 


Next week 


2S bcein (he battle for 

(he nadonal college basketball 
championship. Their strengths 
arc compared and theirchanccs 
weighed in a composite study 
of the road to Kansas City. 

FLYING ON ONt WING is 
old stuff to hockey fans in De- 
troit, where the team that is 
known as the Red Wings i$ in 
reality just a pair of skates, a 
hockey stickand Gordie Howe. 

AN AUSTRALIAN whirlwind 
Spinning in ihc wake of two 
unusual sexagenarians named 
Livingston may blow the Brit- 
ish challenger to victory in the 
America's Cup races this year. 


pfcRMissioN ts siKiciLy pRomsitiu 
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We’ve improved the new Healey by going 
backwards... to an elegant walnut dashboard... 





We're hesitant to say it . . . but the original sculptured look 
of the Healey is unbeatable ... so that stays the same. 


and this view is 
even more familiar 
to other owners, 
that will remain 
the same. 


A sight often seen in the rear-view mirror of 
Grand Prix drivers who thought they had driven 
the opposition into the ground. That remains 
its persistent self. 


The world’s great automobiles have always used rich 
walnut . . . this is one of the great ones. Ergo: walnut. 


..everything else was perfect. 



Well ... not quite everything was perfect: we’ve gently 
beefed up the H.P. 10% which will be very noticeable 
in acceleration and "high-end” torque. The gear 
box is strengthened to take this extra power. 


Roll-up windows and "one-hand" top was one of 
the steps towards perfection we made in 1963. 

The back of the jump seats can 
now be pulled down to 

provide flat-surface 
storage space. 


One of the nicest unchanged things about the Healey ... is the owners. They're 
loyal almost beyond reason. They keep insisting a sports car be a sports car and not an 
automatic toy with buttons and blinking lights. We respect their wishes and thank them. 


AUSTIN 

HEALEY 

MARK III 



Security is people who care about you 

Faith is a child. Warmth, food, love, security — a child believes he will always have these things because he has un- 
wavering faith in you. And that's the best reason in the world to see the man from United of Omaha. A United of 
Omaha Family Plan enables you to justify a child's faith, no matter what happens. Even if your wife should die 
first, monthly funds are included to provide extra dollars for the necessary expenses in caring for your children, 
With it. everyone in your family can be under a blanket of protection at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. So. see the man from United of Omaha. United of Omaha is 
a three billion dollar life insurance company with offices throughout the United 
States, Canada. Panama, Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, Europe and Pacific Islands. 

Home Office: Omaha, Nebraska. SECURITY IS OUR BUSINESS. 


United 

OF OMAHA 


LETTER FROM 


Not many Sports Illustrated writers 
travel farther in a year than our turf 
editor, Whitney Tower, and weVe pret- 
ty sure that no other turf writer any- 
where annually goes such a distance of 
ground to observe the horses and horse- 
men he writes about. 

Tower's itinerary takes him criss- 
crossing from New York to Florida 
and California for the winter racing: to 
Kentucky for Kccneland and Church- 
ill Downs in April and May; to Mary- 
land for the Preakness in late May; to 
New York, New Jersey and Illinois in 
late spring and early summer; to New 
York's Saratoga and back to Illinois 
in August; to New York. New Jersey 
and Maryland again in the fall. He also 
manages occasional observations of the 
breed in Canada. England. Ireland, 
France and Australia. 

All this getting about— plus his re- 
markable speed, wherever he is, in mak- 
ing his way to the winner's circle for 
first words from jockeys, owners and 
trainers — has made Tower as familiar 
a figure to the nationwide TV audience 
as he is to grandstand and clubhouse 
spectators and to fellow professionals. 



TOWER And winning jockey pierce 
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who have elected him president of the 
NationalTurfWriiers Association. Last 
week, naturally enough. Tower was vis- 
ibly in California (below) to watch the 
27ih running of the Santa Anita Derby, 
one of the significant late-winter races 
designed to measure 3-year-olds for 
the kind of heart it will take to win the 
Kentucky Derby. 

Although Tower's grandfather was 
Harry Payne Whitney, one of the Hom- 
eric figures of the sport, and his uncle, 
C. V. (Sonny) Whitney, and his cousin, 
Alfred Gwynne Vanderbilt, arc Thor- 
oughbred sportsmen, he feels that he 
must have been disappointing as a ju- 
venile. “Aftera few falls asa kid, horses 
scared me to death," Tower admits. 
"Before draghuntsat Aiken asa young- 
ster 1 was so terrified I would invariably 
ride behind a tree and throw up. Be- 
sides. horses give me hay fever.” 

But Tower can hardly remember a 
time when he didn't want to w rite about 
sporLs. He came to Sport.s Illustrated 
in our first year, after a career that in- 
cluded Harvard, the U.S. Air Force 
and six years as a racing writer for the 
Cincinnati Enquirer. The Air Force dis- 
covered something Whit had known all 
along: he is partly color-blind. In con- 
sequence, he wound up Hying low- 
speed, low-altitude jobs on detached 
duty with Army ground units, spotting 
enemy targets for the artillery. His color 
blindness is something of a nuisance in 
trying to identify racing silks sweeping 
by at 35 mph. "For that reason I prefer 
the distinct blocks of the Guggenheim 
and Chencry horses, the bright yellow 
of Claiborne and the deep red of Calu- 
met,” Tower says. 

The secret of Tower's success as a 
racing reporter and writer is getting 
to know people as well as horses. He 
spends countless hours talking to own- 
ers and exercise boys, trainers and 
grooms. and hangingaround barnsand 
track kitchens as well as owners' boxes. 

As soon as he had wired this week's 
Santa Anita report (page 16) from Cali- 
fornia, Tower flew off to Florida to 
watch the $100,000 Flamingo Stakes, 
Hialeah's lest for Kentucky hopefuls. 
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...you’ll love LUCAYAN BEACH HOTEL! 


It’s the world's newest, most captivating resort on Grand Bahama Island. Just 
a hop. skip and a 76 mile jump — 30 airliner minutes — from Florida's Gold 
Coast. LUCAYAN BEACH HOTEL is as near as your travel agent! Round-the- 
clock daily flights from Miami. Fort Lauderdale and Palm Beach bring you to 
the New World Riviera and a holiday guaranteed to enchant the most jaded 
traveler. Boating, swimming, fishing, sailing, skin-diving, water skiing, tennis 
... all In the lazy warmth of an unspoiled tropic isle. Golf on a magnificent 
18 hole country club course. Revel in duty-free shopping — - for you're abroad 
in the British Bahamas. Superb cuisine and impeccable personal service . . . 
and. to top it all off, the excitement of the great casino! For a holiday you'll 
long remember, plan now for your visit to LUCAYAN BEACH HOTEL, 



Direct * engine airliner service from Miami— Fort Lauderdale — Palm Beach 
via BAHAMAS AlftWAYS (DIv. of BOAC) and MACKCY AIPLIMBS 
Cruise leisurely from Miami via CARIBBEAN CRUISE LINES 
Private deepwater harbour and marina facilities for oceangoing yachts 
Airport facilities for private and persona! charter planes 
For Reservations / Information / Colour Brochure 
CALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or our representative ROBERT F. WARNER. INC. 

or write our York JU 6-4500 

STATESIDE OFFICE Tofonto EM 3-2693 

Boston LA 34497 

Washington RE 7-2642 

Chicago A. RA 6-0624 

Miami FR 1-6661 



Allegheny. . . Indian name for 

Spelled three different ways, Allegheny is a mountain range, a huge corporation, a county. Spelled 
as above, it's an airline ... bounded by Boston and Washington, the Atlantic Ocean and Lake Erie. 
The word’s original Indian meaning is unknown. But we've made it mean fast, convenient trans- 
portation, at 3S airports in 12 busy states. Between pairs of cities, our flights are sometimes the 
most frequent . . . sometimes the earliest . . . sometimes the only. Our family, group, and weekend air 
fares are often the lowest. Our passengers are mostly commuters-in-hurry. May their tribe increase. 
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com muter- in-hurry 


Please send me your current system time- 
table and future Allegheny schedules as 
they appear. 

Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip code . 


FLIGHT SCHEDULES? MAIL COUPON 
To Allegheny Airlines 

Greater Pittsburgh Airport. Pittsburgh. Pa. 


AlUGHSHY AIRLINES 
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YOUR FLIGHT GATE TO THE WORLD'S FAIR 



POINT OF 
FACT 


TO A* may be fine 
to places like Cincinnati. 
But to Dallas, enjoy Braniff 
international jet service. 

Maybe there are some routes on which all jet service is alike But not between 
New Vork and Texas. Here Branilt otters international service on tive jet tlights 
each way.. . First Class and Coach. We start with Advance Check In. which 
ends ticket counter line-ups . . . host you m magnificent El Dorado passenger 
lounges . . lavish the finest menu, wine-cellar and personal service upon you. 
Glance out the window to see that you haven't left the country— you haven't. 
It's just that the flight to Texas is very different on Braniff than on TOA*. 
Nice, eh! 



enjoy BRANIFF 


Specialists m international jet service to Texas or to South America 


For Kennedy or Newark airport departures, phone MU 7-8200 
For Dulles or National airport departures, phone ST 3-3220 



The knowing hostess plans dinner around Great Western 

It's the well-bred dinner wine. These superb New York State dinner wines are gentled by 
an ideal climate, produced with meticulous care. They heighten the enjoyment of good food, 
whether it's a hearty roast or a light casserole. Serve them with confidence. They come from 
the makers of Great Western Champagne, winner of six European medals. 



NEW YORK STATE DINNER WINES 

PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY, HAMMONDSPORT. NEW YORK 


An IC4A indoor track meet quiz to 
stimulate the memory and add !o 
the knowledge of armchair experts 


? I he liilcrcollfgiule twnciciiionitf < 
■tihleie'' oj 4ineric<i i\ (, 111 /xMi ii\ the l( • 
//«n luiitn eieiitx unr lielil tii the hi'' 
ill IV22. um/ him- iiuiii] will ihcre he il>i\ 11 1 ’ 

• I here were 1 1 events m the lifNi meet 
(70->aril dash. r>0-\ard hurdles, mile run, 
two-milc run. mile relas. two-mile le'.is. 
broad jump, pole vault, high jump, shoiput 
and 35-pound weight tlir«>w >. Alter adding 
several new events and dropping others, the 
I ('4 A program now consists of I.Tcaicgorie-. 
with the latest event to be added being ihe 
l.(K)<)-vard run in l‘DV, 

? loiiriif the winnvrMii the liixi iin-ei hoJ il.e 
suiiie '•itriuiiiic. M 7if// «•««/>.’ 

• All four were named Brown, all wcie iVom 
Ivy League schools hut. untitlinglv. l>^^l a 
one was from Brown. J. 1 . Brown of Hai- 
vard won the .T5-pound weight throw. I . 
Brown ran on Penn's iwo-inilc relay ie.m\ 

1 eroy Brown of Dartmouth won the higli 
jump and ('omeH's N. P. Brt'wn took the 
iw'o-miie run. 

? U ha HVM ihefirxt caiiipeiiiar 10 i« iiiliixei eni 
three years in yuccessioii? 

• Shotpullcr Ralph (i. Hills of Princeton 
won in I92.T. 1924 and 1925 with progres- 
sively better puts of 45 feet *V* inches. 4A 
feet .3 4 inch and 47 feet 5 .3 4 inches. 

T tiluil )C4.A mark has lasieil the laiigesi’' 

• The broad-jump record of 25 feet 2'/^ 
inches set by Barney Ewell of Penn State has 
endured for 21 years. 

? H'hai three schaats have reiireil iiulaar ira- 
phie\ h\ wiimiiiK the leiim chaiiipian\liii> fne 
limes? 

• NYU, the winner in 1929. 19.32. 1941) and 
194.3, kept the original trophy after another 
victory in 1947, By winning live limes from 
1951 through 1956. Manhattan earned ihc 
.second award. Villanova, currently the win- 
ner of five titles in the past seven tries, iiwns 
the third trophy. 

? M /m// learn ha\ heen ihe riimiernp iihi'I 
often? 

• Manhattan and Yale have both ftrished 
second six times, with the Jaspers missing out 
three years in a row from 1957 through 1959. 

- Hi kmss. \S I isknpi^ 
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Follow the fun 

in a FORD 

Go wherever your fancy takes you — but take 
your comfort with you in a roomy camper body 
fitted to a rugged Ford pickup! Even if the 
camper bocfy you choose is a tO-footer. you'fl 
find the new Ford pickup is built to take it! 
New longer 128" wheelbase for better weight 
distribution. Flat-topped body sides for easier 
mounting. Big-truck type I-beam front axle 
and parallel rail frame. Optional heavy-duty 
springs, shock absorbers and clutch available. 
All solid reasons to ask your Ford Dealer to 
tell you more about camper bodies fitted to 
the smooth-riding, easy-handling FORD. 

APROOUCTOf MOTOR COMPANY 


FREE BOOK! 

New 44-page booklet illustrates many camp- 
er units available through your Ford Dealer. 
Fully detailed with interior layouts, equip- 
ment and suggestions for family living on 
or off the trail. Sand today! 



Ford Recreational Vehicles, Box lOOOB, Plymouth. Michigan 48170 




Stieel_ 

City Stale 




You meet the nicest people on a Honda 


How ubout practicinjc a little step- 
upmanahip? 

In this case, a Honda Super 
Sports. Something a bit more asser- 
tive. yet well mannered. 

Never gulps gas. Just .sips it: 
185 miles to the gallon. The 50cc. 
4-stroke engine handle.s 50 mph with 


quiet as.surance. Other manly a.sset.s 
include : 4-speed shift, manual clutch, 
cam-type brakes on both wheels. And 
it selLs for $285, plus a modest set-up 
charge. 

You might as well move up in the 
world. Ride the remarkable Honda 
Super Sports. 


For address of your nearest dealer 
or other information, write: Ameri- 
can Honda Motor Co., Inc., Dept. AU, 
100 West Alondra, Gardena, Calif. 

HONDA 

world’s biggest seller! 




What a difference in golf 
50 years can make 


R imi.mhik the Midiron? The 
Mashic? I hc Niblick'.’ If 
\ou’rc old enough to remember 
the luiines of all the iron clubs. 
\ou'rc sure to appreciate what an 
improved game you can play with 
Wilson Dynapower irons. 

This rcvokiiionary design im- 
provement in the iron blade did 
more than add distance to the 
game. Dynapower" has given to- 
day’s golfer a feeling of conti- 
dence. control and accuracy no 
golfer could have with the clubs 
of 51) years ago. Dynapower has 
helped make Wilson the most 
playable and popular golf clubs in 
America. 






Get the crisp feel of the new 


Exclusive Dynapower- iron design gives you the confident feel of 
a strong, controlled golf shot— even before you hit the ball! 


M o.s I golfers agree, you actually feel 
your best golf shot before the 
club hcatl meets the ball. 

To gel thal strong, conbdenl feeling 
more often this year, stop in at your golf 
professional shop and swing the new 
Wilson Stall' irons. 

These are the e.xelusive Dynaposver 
irons, designed and manufactured only 
by Wilson. I hey look dilTcreni and feel 
different than other makes of clubs be- 
cause theyVe designed to work more 
cHlcicntly. 

The secret of a good golf club is 
proper distribution of weight. Dyna- 
power design removes dead weight from 
the heel and neck of the iron, then dis- 
tributes more live weight up and out 


across the iron blade. This puts more 
posser and evmlrol behind the ball. 

I.ook at the heel of a Dynapower iron 
and see where dead weight Is drilled out 
and transferred to the hitting area. The 
shaft reaches through to the heel, re- 
ducing shaft torsion and shock. Ihis is 
called Fluid-Feel', a Wilson exclusive. 

.•\nd see (at right) how Wilson Staff 
irons match every single shaft in Hex- 
action to the weight and loft of each 
club head. 

These unique qualities give the new 
Wilson Staff Dynapower irons their 
conlideni balance. The feel is so great, 
you're bound to improve your game. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., Chicago. 
(A subsidiary of Wilson & Co.. Ine.) 






' ! : 


First truly-matched set. See how each 
Wilson Statf Pro shatt is matched in tles- 
action to the weight of its club head. 




i 




Half-matched sets. See how most other 
club maKers fit identical shafts into club 
heads of different weight and loft. 



Billy Casper is a member o1 Ihe Wilson Advisory Staff. 


Wilson Staff irons 



Wilson Dynapotver principle 
Hares club head >iveight out and 
up the face behind the ball, in- 
creases effective hitting area. 



Ordinary irons waste power 
with improper weight distribu- 
tion. minimizing the effective 
hitting area. 



Modern Dynapower design is 
an exclusive feature of Wilson 
Staff irons, available only through 
golf professional shops. 


PLAY TO WIN WITH 


U}i£a<mtJ.S 

APROGRfSSIVE PAST A GOIOEN FUTURE ^ ' 


J 




SCORECARD 


THE 6HV AND MANNERLY CHAMP 

The only other Kentuckian to win the 
heavyweight championship of the world 
was Marvin Hart, who is but vaguely 
remembered in boxing history. In 1905 
Hart, who weighed 190. stopped the 171- 
pound Jack Root in 12 rounds at Reno 
to acquire the title vacated by James J. 
Jeffries, who refereed the bout. Then 
Hart lost the crown to Tommy Burns 
eight months later. 

We recall him now because Hart is re- 
membered by his friends as a modest 
fellow- and because he is a deceased 
neighbor of Cassius Clay, who is not 
known to anyone as timid. They differ 
in one other respect. According to Jimmy 
Dell Lovell, former light promoter for 
whom Hart occasionally refereed. Hart 
was “a great believer that a strong of- 
fense was the best of all defenses.” 

The old Hart farm is a mere five miles 
south of the Clay home and its house 
is no^longer occupied, but in the stable 
there dangles an old punching bag. To 
Hart's sister-in-law. Mrs. Kdna Silliman, 
who treasures several mementoes of his 
bo.xing days. Hart's linest remembrance 
is the plumbing he installed in her home 
in 1927. 

"We never had any trouble with it,” 
she says proudly. 

".Marvin was kind of shy and bash- 
ful." she remembers. "He was very man- 
nerly. especially around the ladies." 

Probably never called them "foxes" 
in his life. 

NAMES TO STICK IN A MAT 

In the opinion of many. Australia lost 
the recent Davis Cup Challenge Round 
because Harry Hopnivm. her longtime 
captain, did not get down to serious work 
with his players until four weeks before 
the decisive matches with the U.S. team. 
Conversely, much credit for the Ameri- 
can victory properly went to Bob Kcllc- 
hcr. U.S. captain, who spent the best 
part of a year readying Chuck McKin- 
ley and Dennis Ralston for their big mo- 
ment at Adelaide. 

Now Kelicher says he wants out as 
nonplaying captain, though it is known 


that Jim Dickey, newly elected USLTA 
president, wants him to slay on for the 
cup defense. But Kcllehcr seems to have 
declared his intentions firmly, and. in 
consequence, one must ask: to whom 
will the cup captaincy be entrusted? 

The job is usually a direct appoint- 
ment by the president. If Hopman's 
failure and Kcllehcr's success can be at- 
tributed to the lime the captains spent 
working on their players, then President 
Dickey's held may be narrowed consid- 
erably. For instance. Jack Kramer, the 
old pro. believes Vic Soixas is "an even- 
money bet" for the assignment, but there 
is doubt that Seixas' financial position 
is sound enough for him to take off the 
time necessary to mold a top team. Here 
are some other prospects, all of whom 
could probably take the time: 

Jack Bushman of Montgomery. Ala., 
who is past president of the Southern 
Law n Tennis Association. 

Bill Talbert, former cup captain, who 
is favored by the players but has been 
bluntly critical of the L’SLTA. 

Chauncey Sicclc Jr., ranking senior 
player, v^ho is former president of the 
New England Lawn Tennis Association. 

William Clothier 11. tennis organiz- 
er in the Philadelphia area, who has 
worked closely with Dickey for years. 

Tom Price, import-export executive 
from Cincinnati, who has sided with 
Dickey in intraicnnis politics. 

The problem of choice may seem less 
acute since both Roy Emerson and Ken 
Fletcher were btx>tcd off the Australian 
Davis Cup team for unauthorized for- 
eign play. Actually, it is not. VVe should 
field our best team with our best captain, 
no matter what. 

ADIEU TO THE ‘R007 

The kangaroo grows only in Oceania, 
but it grows by leaps and bounds. It is 
curiously Australian — brash, forthright 
and guileless — but Aussie sheep ranch- 
ers do not regard it as a brother. It mul- 
tiplies carelessly, gobbles the best grass, 
drinks up precious water. 

Now the ranchers arc admitting to 
their lands hired guns who can plug a 


minimum of 60 'roos a day each. The 
weekly kill is in the tens of thousands. 
Tons arc salvaged, at SI a head, for pet 
food and leather, but the rest rot. 

The Sydney museum's Curator of 
Mammals admits the indiscriminate 
slaughter is wasteful, and animal lovers 
cite as a disgraceful precedent the deci- 
mation of the American bison. But Aus- 
tralia's kangaroo pv>pulaiion is well into 
the millions - and so far there is little 
official concern at the prospect of ex- 
tinction. After all. the kangaroo cannot 
be tamed or herded. He is too tough 
for the cultured palate. He will not 
adapt to saddle or yoke. His only as- 
sets are charm and the ability to box— 
and there is little demand these days 
for charming or boxing kangaroos. 

SUCCESS STORY 

Taxpayerswho gripe about federal spend- 
ing should lip their hats to one Govern- 
ment figure: Smokey Bear, The U.S. For- 
est service has announced that Smokey 's 
annual income, which goes toward for- 
est-fire prevention, is headed toward 


S45.000. About 40 Smokey Bear prod- 
ucts arc now on the market, including 
dolls, cookies, kerchiefs, slippers, Tshirts, 
bells, coloring books and, appropriately, 
cigarette snuffers. 

Smokey was horn on an artist's draw- 
ing board back in 1945, and by 1952 he 
had become so famous that Congress 
passed a law protecting him. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is permitted to 
lend Smokey 's name and image to com- 
mercial products, and anyone found 
guilty of using Smokey without permis- 
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YOU CAN 
TELEPHONE 
ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


loday, you can reach 177 countries or 
areas of the world by telephone. It's the 
quick, convenient, personal way to keep 
in touch. 

The rate for the first overseas call- 
from New York to London in 1927 — was 

Keep in touch by Long Distance 


$75. Today the cost is low. For $12, plus 
tax, you can telephone almost anywhere 
in the world, 

Whenever you want to keep in touch 
with anyone — telephone. It’s the next best 
thing to being there. 


( a bell telephone system 




when you see a Continental, take a second look. 
Notice the kind of person who enjoys it. 

Then experience the Continental yourself. 
Discover its increased spaciousness, its ride, its luxury. 
You will know why more than half the people 
who buy in our price range 
choose the Continental, the modern American classic. 
-0- Lincoln Continental. 


LINCOLN-MEHCURY DIVISION ^ MOTOR COMPANY 



SCORECARD iominurd 

bion can get six inonlhs in a federal pen. 

Bui more important than money, ihe 
Forest Service credits Smokey with sav- 
ing millions of acres of woodland from 
fire. In 1957 forest lircs were held below 
lOO.OtX) for the first tinie. and the service 
now believes they can be cut to 50.000. 
Smokey averages 1.000 letters a day. One 
California mothersummed them up when 
she wrote. "It is ama/ing how much 
more alert children arc than grownups, 
There is never a cigarette thrown from 
our car anymore. We really get told." 

THE ATHLETES TESTIFY 

The huge man with the bull neck leaned 
back in his chair and told the group 
around him that he had spent much time 
studying The Acts of the Apostles in or- 
der to learn what Peter and Paul preached 
after the Crucifixion. Then an erect old 
gentleman w ith hiishyeycbrows described 
the "testifying" that was so much a fea- 
ture of the churches of his youth. 

The big fellow was Don Shinnick. the 
Baltimore Colts’ linebacker who leads 
the team in prayer before and after every 
game. The old man was Branch Rickey, 
who at still is an active executive with 
the St. Louis Cardinals, They were at- 
tending a two-day retreat of the I'cllow- 
shipof Christian Athletes in Tampa. 

Some twoscorc athletes were present, 
among them Vernon Law. the Pirates" 
pitcher, who told of the dilficulties a 
rookie used to encounter when he joined 
a major league club and refused to sac- 
rifice some of his religious principles. As 
a Mormon, he was considered a little 
peculiar until they saw the hop on his 
fast ball. Nowadays, he said, the difti- 
culties are much less. 

Quarterback Bill Wade of the Chicago 
Bears described a special arrangement 
with the team’s trainers. He never misses 
Sunday services because he gets his legs 
taped before going to church and so is 
ready for u quick change afterward. 

THE CATALYST 

After his surprising unconditional re- 
lease by the New York Rangers in late 
November. Doug Harvey went to the 
Quebec Aces and. at it appeared that 
one of the biggest names in the game 
might be fading out of hockey. For the 
Rangers, Harvey had played in 14 games 
and had only two assists to his credit 
before his release. The Aces had been in 
a similar slump. On December I they had 
won only eight of their 20 starts and oc- 


cupied fourth place in the fiastern Divi- 
sion. In the first 1 1 games house attend- 
ance was down 30.(XX) from the previous 
year's record. 

In his first outing with the Aces, Harvey 
helped to draw 9.981 fans, largest crowd 
in three seasons. But the Aces lost that 
one and the next. 

Then they went on a winning streak 
of four games and were on their way. 
Since Harvey’s arrival they have won 27 
and lied one of 41 games and have moved 
into first place, eight points ahead of the 
runner-up Hershey Bears. I or the first 
27 games the Aces increased their attend- 
ance by almost 18.0(K) over last year. 

Not all the credit is Harvey’s, to be 
sure. Another hig factor has been Gump 
Worsley at goal. But Harvey has been 
going well, loo. and what with bonus 
clauses and other factors, like the big 
gales he is helping to bring in. he just 
might make as much w ith the Aces as he 
did with the Rangers (about S25.l)(X)h 

BREAKTHROUGH 

Selection of the Oakland Hills Country 
Club in Birmingham. Mich, as site of 
the Carling World Golf Championship 
next August was simple enough. It lias 
been the scene of four LJ.S. Opens, and 
in tournament play has proved itself for 
the game’s masters with an 18-hole low 
score of 67. Par is 70. But making the 
tournament truly a world champion- 
ship was something else. There was the 
problem of South Africa’s apartheid pol- 
icy. South African golf associations came 
through. They ignored race, encouraged 
all golfers to qualify and one nonwhitc. 
Sewsunkcr Sewgolum. placed as first al- 
ternate for the four-man contingent to 
represent the African zone. 

Then there occurred the problem of 
penetrating the Iron Curtain, behind 
which golf has been held to be a bour- 
geois game. In Czechoslovakia a Carling 
representative found 300 Czech golfers 
playing with 1935 vintage clubs and 
handmade balls and tees. But now the 
government is oHieially sanctioning the 
game and Czech golfers hope to be rep- 
resented in the July turopcan qualifier. 
The government has even issued a formal 
invitation for the World Championship 
to be held in Czechoslovakia in 1965. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Bill Veeck, former Chicago \V hitc Sox 
owner, on Ford Frick, bascbtill commis- 
sioner: "Mr. Frick is the only man 1 
know whom Dale Carnegie would have 
hit in the mouth." 
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PRO GOLF CLUBS 



YOUR BEST GOLF BUY! 

Ofhers may cost more . . . buf /ou 
can't buy better than Victuraf 


• Powerized Laminated Woods with 
Wide Angle Inserts 

• Motched ond Registered in Choice 
of Swing Weights 

• New Super Powered Blade Desigrv 

• True Ternper Pro-Fit Shafts in ‘ R ’ 
or "S " Flex 


• Golf Pride Chevron Grips 



Sports 

Illustrated 

MARCH B, 1964 


A DERBY STAR RISES 


His easy victory at Santa Anita makes California's Hilt Rise a strong early favorite for horse racing's top prize: but 
at the Florida tracks some powerful contenders are being readied to meet the challenge by WHITNEY TOWER 


G coruc A. Pope, owner of the 16,000- 
acre El Peco Ranch in Madera. 
C alif., is a smiling, round-faced, gray- 
haired fellow in his early 60s. He looks 
40, and most of his good friends tease 
him constantly about the fact that he 
usually dresses as if he were 20— in gray 
flannels and a sport coat. Pope's business 
used to be shipping until, as he puls it, 
“Bridges (liarryjput us out." Now it 
is ranching and raising Thoroughbred 
racehorses, and not even Cieorge's best 
friends tease him about the thorough 
way he has managed his business. Two 


years ago they flocked to Louisville to 
watch his homebred Decidedly break 
Whirlaway's 21-ycar-old track record in 
winning the Kentucky Derby. This week 
they arc buying tickets for a return trip 
to watch the newest Pope marvel. His 
name: Hill Ri.sc, winner of last .Satur- 
day's Santa Anita Derby by six lengths. 

Hill Rise's victory in the last major 
California race to decide which horses 
earn the trip to Churchill Downs hardly 
surprised the 54.030 who made him the 
favorite. And it came as no surprise at 
all to Pope and his 73-ycar-old trainer. 


Bill Finnegan, who have now watched 
their California-bred son of Hillary win 
his last six races. In fact, both Pope and 
Finnegan would have been flabbergasted 
if Hill Rise had not won, for they con- 
sider him a stronger colt than Decidedly 
and ahead of him in condition at the 
siimc stage of their careers. “This colt 
suddenly has a mature look to him," 
said Pope, shuffling around the Santa 
Anita paddock among the well-dressed 
swells before the Derby. “I figure he's 
the best horse, and you expect the best 
horse to win, don't you?" said wise old 


RATING THE LEADING KENTUCKY DERBY COLTS 


HORSE 
KILL RISE 
KENTUCKY JUG 
KNIGHTLY MANNER 
QUADRANGLE 
ROMAN BROTHER 
NORTHERN DANCER 
THE SCOUNDREL 
CHIEFTAIN 
KV. PIONEER 
DUEL 

ISHKOOOAH 
MR. BRICK 


BREEDING STAMINA SOUNDNESS 

9 
8 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 

7 

8 
7 


9 

8 

9 

9 

9 

7 
9 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 


8 

10 

9 

9 
8 

10 
9 
9 
8 
9 
7 
7 


CONSISTENCY 

10 

8 

7 

8 
9 
8 
6 
8 
7 
6 

7 

8 


TOTAL 

36 

34 

34 

34 

34 

33 

32 

31 

31 

30 

30 , 
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Bill Finnegan, who has had more suc- 
cess in ihe past with sprinters than real 
classic horses. “He's not a flashy colt, 
but at 16 hands and 1,050 pounds he has 
good size. He's not particularly stocky, 
but has plenty of leg room and. although 
he has speed and plenty of it, he would 
rather go a distance than sprint. He can 
gallop all day." 

Hill Rise quickly demonstrated how 
right Bill Finnegan was. Jockey Donald 
Pierce knew that the early speed in the 
field of nine probably would come from 
Real Good Deal and Wil Rad but that 
Rex F.llsworth'sThc Scoundrel (who had 
tied a track mark of 1:34 4/5 in a mile 
work a few days before) would be just 
off the pace. “If you lay in fourth posi- 
tion and get around the first turn by 
saving ground, you’ll be silting pretty." 
Pope told Pierce. 

At the start Real Good Deal and 
Wil Rad burst away past the stands 
at high speed. Bill Shoemaker had The 
Scoundrel close up with them, and 
Pierce, who rode a superbly confident 
race, follow'cd his orders. Starting up the 
backstrctch. however. Pierce moved Hill 
Rise up to just a length off Real CJood 


Deal, and now all he had to do was 
wait until the turn for home to take the 
lead when he pleased. Pierce, a 26-ycar- 
old from Broken Bow, Okla. who has 
been riding for 10 years without receiv- 
ing proper recognition, lapped his bay 
coll only once at the 3/l6th pole and 
moved off to win easily. Later Pierce, 
usually poker-faced, cracked a broad 
smile and said. “I wasn’t worried about 
anyone. This is the best horse I've ever 
been on. and that includes Tomy Lee. 
Decidedly and even Kelso." 

Hill Rise has yet to earn that acco- 
lade. of course, but he is sound, he is 
fit, he is in good hands and he is well 
bred. His sire, Hillary, is a son of Kha- 
led, and his dam. Red Curtain, is the 
daughter of a winner of Australia’s Mel- 
bourne Cup, thus providing classic 
blood on both sides. In Kentucky on 
May 2 he will be either the favorite or 
close to it. 

There was no real alibi for any of the 
horses who finished behind Hill Rise in 
the Santa Anita Derby. Hill Rise cov- 
ered the mile and an eighth in an excel- 
lent 1 :47 2 '5 (breaking Tompion’s stakes 
record by two-fifths of a second) and 


finished so strongly that he went the last 
eighth in 12 2 5. What makes him look 
especially like a Kentucky Derby type 
is the fact that he has the necessary speed 
to get a good position and still retain a 
strong kick for the Churchill Downs 
stretch. For even the stoutest-hearted 
animal that is a quarter of a mile of 
sheer agony. 

Bill Perry’s Knightly Manner, a son 
of Round Table, was second, nearly a 
length in front of Wil Rad. who headed 
Real Good Deal for show money. The 
Scoundrel was another neck back, in 
fifth place. Knightly Manner should im- 
prove as the distances increase. He has 
a wonderful way of moving, with a sort 
of rolling action. He comes from way 
off the pace — which could work against 
him at Churchill Downs in a big. clumsy 
Held - but he flows like smoke in the 
stretch. 

Wil Rad and Real Good Deal must 
be considered nothing more than good 
sprinters. They will win nine-furlong 
races, perhaps, but not agiiinst the likes 
of Hill Rise, and it is hard to conceive 
of them finishing in the money in the 
10 furlongs required at Louisville. Rex 


The big race is May 2. but the best from East and West have yet to meet. Whitney 
Tower has studied them all and offers an original method of estimating their chances 


horse 

TRADER 

REAL GOOD DEAL 

SALTVILLE 

HIGH FINANCE 

JOURNALIST 

SUPERS 

SUSAN'S GENT 

TRAFFIC 

WIL RAO 

ALPHABET 

DUNFEE 

DANDY K. 


BREEDING 

9 

7 

8 
9 
8 
8 

7 

8 
6 
7 
6 
5 


STAMINA 

7 

6 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 


SOUNDNESS 

8 

8 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

7 


CONSISTENCY 


6 

8 

7 

5 

6 
6 

7 
6 

8 
6 

7 

8 


TOTAL 

30 

29 

29 

28 

28 

27 

27 

27 

27 

26 

26 

25 
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DERBY STAR ..mlWH'J 


I llsworili's The Scoundrel, ho'^ever, 
cannot be counted out yet. He ran as if 
he was "short" at Santa Anita last week, 
and if Rex and Mesh Tenney decide to 
ship him to Kentucky (possibly via the 
April 4 f-lorida IX-rby ) he should put on 
a better show. He went into this race off 
one six-furlong prep and one hard work 
(about the same routine that the stable 


followed with Candy Spots a year ago) 
but. as Tenney pointed out before the 
Derby. "I learned a long time ago that 
these tremendous works don't necessari- 
ly win races." 

Many Californians are now claiming 
that Hill Rise has the Kentucky Derby 
locked up. They have not been to Flori- 
da's Hialeah and were not overly con- 
cerned about the outcome of this week's 


I'lamingo (also at a mile and an eighth), 
in which the big favorites were Northern 
Dancer and Roman Brother. Both these 
horses have the potential and the form 
to be at least the equal of Hill Rise, and 
(hey are not the only ones, cither. CJuad- 
rangle is going to get a lot Iseiter. So 
may Chieftain and Trader before the 
trek to Louisville begins. Jimmy Jones. 


who has had real use for Calumet Farm's 
crying towels in the last few years, has 
two line colts in Ky. Pioneer and Ken- 
tucky Jug. The ever noncommittal Jones 
is obliged to admit this himself, 

For the moment, however, the spot- 
light is on George Pope, Bill Finnegan 
and Hill Rise, and if anyone has a right 
to squirm under his sombrero because 
of this it is The Good Senor. Horatio 


Luro. who trains Northern Dancer for 
F. P. Taylor. Luro trained Decidedly, 
and trained him to absolute perfection, 
for Pope's first Kentucky Derby victory 
in 1962. Right now he could be (raining 
Hill Rise as well as Northern Dancer 
which would have pul him in the envia- 
ble class of a Ben Jones, who had Cita- 
tion and Coaliown in the 1948 Kentucky 
Derby (they ran one-two). Before Hill 
Rise left the farm. Luro went up to LI 
Peco with George Pope to pick out a 
colt to race at Santa Anita that winter. 
"I picked out a quick little chestnut who 
looked as if he would be ready to run 
soon, and I thought we could win with 
him," says Luro. "But when the van ar- 
rived. out comes a big and rangy bay, 
the kind you know you have to develop 
slowly. I say to myself this is not the coll 
I picked out. I didn't even put the tack 
on him. 1 sent him right back to the 
ranch." 

The colt was Hill Rise, Back to the 
ranch, and eventually into Finnegan's 
hands, went the rangy bay who is now 
the ValV. of V»'cs\ Coast boTsemcn. "AU 
your life." says Pope, "you hope to breed 
a good horse like Decidedly, and then 
when you win the Kentucky Derby with 
him you figure you'll never be that lucky 
again. It would be aina/ing and wonder- 
ful if Hill Rise were to be that good— 
and I think he has a chance at that." 

Pope watched his Santa Anita Derby 
winner being led away, and he broke 
into a wicked giggle. "Hill Rise may 
not have impressed Luro when he got 
out of that van last year." he said, "hut 
he probably scared him to death today. 
■And if Luro sees this horse at Churchill 
Downs you can bet he'll take a pretty- 
good look at him this lime." The owner 
of the newly established Kentucky Der- 
by favorite rubbed his gray head, looked 
at his pretty wife. Patsy, and added, a 
little more seriously, "I don't think I'd 
go back to a Kentucky Derby unless I 
thought I could be in the first four, If 
this horse runs there the way he did here 
today, he just has to be in the first four." 

"f-'irst four!" said a new member of 
the Hill Rise fan club, "He'll be first. No 
way he can lose." 

"Yes." said a cynical eastern observer, 
"no way he can lose. I heard those words 
before a fight in .Miami last week." end 



A handsome, well-bred Easterner is Quadrangle, here parading with Jockey Brautio Baeza. 


The big move by HU! Rise (No. 7) in the Santa Anita Derby began in the lop of the stretch ( oppositej he pulled away from Rea! Good Deal 
(No. SJ. Rushing up on the far outside. Knightly Manner finished second. Wil Rad(cen\et) was third. The Scoundrel, shown last, was fifth. 
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YES, IT WAS GOOD AND HONEST 


In a superior fight young Cassius Clay proved that his fists can speak as loudly as his tongue. He outmaneuvered 
and outfought Sonny Liston to win the heavyweight championship, just as he said he would by TEX MAULE 


I t was. no mailer what you have read 
or heard, ancnormouslycxcitingfight. 
It matched the classic contenders for a 
heavyweight championship of the world 
—a beautiful, controlled boxer against a 
man who could hit with deadly power. 
The light — Clay against Liston— restored 
balance and intelligence to the concept of 
boxing. The boxer, using his skills with 
aplomb and courage and forethought, 
confounded and defeated the slugger. 

Cassius Clay, who for weeks had cried, 
•‘Hoat like a butterfly, sting like a bee,” 
floated and stung — and he w hipped Son- 
ny Liston as thoroughly as a man can be 
whipped. It was a satisfying lesson to 
watch and it was an entirely honest fight, 
fought to the limit by both men. 

When the bell rang for the first round, 
the spectators sal in tense expectation. 
For weeks, comment on the outcome of 
the light had centered on the number of 
minutes Clay could avoid Liston’s fear- 
some left hand. For the whole first 
round, those watching — in theaters and 
at ringside— were on the edges of their 
scats, expecting at any moment that 
Clay, a feather-footed, fluidly graceful 
man dancing around the perimeter of 
disaster, would slip or falter and that 
one of the vicious, brutal punches that 
Liston launched in an endless series 
would catch him. 

As the round neared its end, the big 
question was answered. Liston could be 
lived with. Clay, the braggart who had 
goaded the champion into coming out 
for the first round in a mist of destruc- 
tive rage, could smother and slip and 
slide away from that rage. Liston was no 
superman, as many had begun to believe. 


He might be a deadly puncher, but Clay 
— a remarkably calm and composed 
Clay when he came into the ring — was 
prepared for him, and he was certain 
that he w-as not going to be destroyed in 
the flash of a left hook. 

The realization of this seemed to come 
as a vast surprise to the spectators. It 
should not have. Clay, in the ring under 
the pressure of a championship fight, 
was doing what he had carefully re- 
hearsed and meticulously perfected for 
w'ceks in the grimy coniines of the Fifth 
Street Gym in Miami Beach (SI, Feb. 
17). No move he made in the ring was a 
casual one; each move was made with a 
purpose, and the purpose had been de- 
veloped and the move perfected long 
before. 

Even Liston’s rage, which took from 
him most of his boxing ability, had been 
a part of Clay's strategy. The boasting 
and calculated gibes with which Clay 
had irritated Liston during the weeks 
before the light had seemed the over- 
weening confidence of a child. Clay had 
hoodwinked sportswrilers, fans, even 
members of the combine which owns 
him. At the weigh-in, he had put on a 
long, hysterical show, also designed to 
upset Liston. 

Before the tight, Liston had seemed 
imperturbable. But in the first round, all 
the smoldering resentment came out in a 
rush. Bulling from his corner, Liston 
forgot the insjiructions of Willie Reddish, 
his trainer, and he forgot most of what 
he had learned about boxing. Proud, 
especially vain of his body and his repu- 
tation us a puncher, Liston was a man 
with but one thought, and it was a dan- 


gerously emotional one. He wanted to 
murder his tormentor, in one minute if 
possible, more quickly than he had 
knocked out Floyd Patterson. 

Clay danced and moved and watched 
curiously and did what he had prepared 
to do in the Fifth Street Gym. In the 
long, hot early afternoons there, against 
two reasonable facsimiles of Liston, he 
had practiced moving quickly to his left, 
slipping left hooks by leaning and mov- 
ing his head, avoiding damage on the 
ropes by ducking down and away and 
sliding out of trouble. All these things 
he did now. 

As the round grew old and Liston’s 
heavy rushes produced no tangible re- 
sult, Clay, assured now that his tacti- 
cal plan was a sound one. tested it a 
little more. He moved to the attack, as 
he had in his sparring sessions, stinging 
Liston with a sharp left hand, crossing 
the right over against the side of Liv 
ton's head. That worked, too. Although 
it would not be apparent for another 
round. Clay was in command. And by 
the middle of the third round another 
fact began to come clear: Sonny Liston 
was no longer the heavyweight champion 
of the world. 

He was leaning heavily against the 
ropes, peering between raised gloves at 
Cassius Clay. His face had begun to swell 
from a cleanly delivered, drum-fast conv 
bination of blows that had driven him 
cowering across the ring. His expression 
was puzzled and shocked and almost 
frightened. The arrogant sclf-confidencc 
that, in previous fights, had allowed him 
to dominate his opponents, was gone. 

Six feet away. Clay was yelling at him. 

conlinuta 


Leaning back, a defensive maneuve/lhat was supposed to be instantly fata/. Clay avoids a Liston iefl book, one of many that missed the mark. 
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“Come on.” he shouted. “Come on, 
you bum!" 

Liston came ofT the ropes in an awk- 
ward shuffle, pawing with his left hand, 
and Clay leaned in w ith the artful preci- 
sion of a bulllighier placing btinderillas. 
He stabbed the swollen face w ith a sharp 
left jab. and Liston bent into the oddly 
hopeless crouch in which he had accept- 
ed the fusillade that had sent him to 
the ropes. As he crouched. Clay crossed 
a sharp right, catching the champion 
on the left cheekbone and splitting his 
face from dark to red as cleanly as a 
sharp knife cutting through the rind of 
a watermelon. 

Because Liston is a savage and instinc- 
tive lighter, he shook his head quickly 
and came on and fought well, if not 
brilliantly, for the rest of the round. He 
shoved Clay into the ropes and slammed 
at him doggedly with hooks to the belly, 
but he no longer owned the ring and he 
no longer— if he ever had — impressed 
Cassius. Clay took the two-handed at- 
tack on his belly calmly enough, catch- 
ing ntosi of the bJous with his elbows. 
Then, almost petulantly, he placed his 
hands on Liston's shoulders and pushed 
him away. 

The end came three rounds later, it 
might have occurred sooner except that 
Clay fought the fifth round virtually 
blind, saving himself only through his 
marvelous ability to move on his feet 
and with his upper body. In the fourth 
round, jabbing at Liston with his snake's 
tongue left hand, he had coated his 
glove with the caustic that had been ap- 
plied to Liston's cut. When Clay brushed 
perspiration from his forehead midway 
in the round, he left a thin skin of the 
caustic on his forehead. It washed down 
into his eyes between rounds when his 
trainer. Angelo Dundee, swabbed him 
with a wet sponge. "I can't see. I can't 
see,” he cried out, blinking his eyes and 
ducking away from the mouthpiece as 
the bell rang for the fifth. Clay wanted 
only time to clear his sight, not to quit, 
as was reported widely later. But Dun- 
dee. fearful that the bout might he 
stopped, put the mouthpiece in place 
and thrust Clay into the ring. 

Peering through tear-fogged eyes. Clay 
survived, depending primarily on his 
wonderful speed afoot. “He can't move 
back as fast as 1 can move forward," 


Liston had s;iid during his workouts, 
but he found, to his dismay, that Clay 
could, indeed, run faster backward than 
l.islon could go forward. He ran for al- 
most a whole round, brushing angrily at 
his eyes, and Liston, leaping after him 
occasionally in moves reminiscent of 
Floyd Patterson, never could reach him 
effectively. 

“Get the towel.” Clay Sitid when he 
got back, almost unscathed, to his cor- 
ner. and Dundee swabbed his eyes clear. 
For five rounds. Liston had been pur- 
suing and swinging wildly and missing, 
In the sixth, the whole tenor of the light 
changed and Liston, the invincible, be- 
came human and less than a champion. 
He had lost not only his arrogance and 
his strength: he had lost, clearly and 
unquestionably, his ability to he an ag- 
gressor. Where for five rounds he had 
shuffled forward, firing stubbornly, he 
now' no longer advanced: his curious 
skipping shuffle took him back and 
away from Clay, who followed him in- 
tently. Clay still was studious, but he 
wa.s no longer frying to avoid Lj.sJon. 
Instead, he seemed determined to hu- 
miliate him. Clay was off his toes now. 
He fought flat-footed, and the left jab 
that had brushed Liston's face tentative-- 
ly in earlier rounds suddenly snapped 
his head back each time it landed in this 
round. (One felt that Clay could take 
Liston out almost whenever he wanted 
to.) Between the fifth and sixth rounds, 
when it became clear that Liston was 
incapable of knocking out even a blind- 
ed Clay. Dundee told his fighter to go 
for the knockout. 

“No." Clay said. “I ain't in a hurry. 
Maybe I'll carry him for the 15." 

Earlier in the fight. Reddish had yelled 
at Liston constantly. “Shorten your 
stance." he called through cupped hands 
as Liston, legs spread wide, punched off- 
balance. “Cut down your punches," he 
yelled as Liston, whose left hook is most 
lethal in a light, controlled arc, straight- 
ened his left arm and looped his hooks, 
it may have been one of these wide left 
hooks, caught on Clay's glove in the first 
round, that tore loose a tendon at the 
head of Liston's left biceps, where it 
joins the shoulder, and led to the even- 
tual end of the fight. 

There is no doubt that Liston’s arm 
was damaged, in the sixth round, he 


carried it at bell level so that it was of 
no help in warding off the right crosses 
with which Clay probed at the cut under 
his left eye. Still, one expected Liston to 
come out for the seventh, and for the 
fight to end with a bang, not a whimper. 
Whether the left arm was damaged 
enough for a champion to accept defeat 
sitting in his corner instead of fighting 
with one arm until he was knocked out 
will be a subject of debate among boxing 
followers for a long time. 

It is. however, a pointless argument: 
in the first round, fresh and angry and 
heedless as a lighting bull. Liston was 
uninjured and unimpressive. Clay han- 
dled him. He could have handled him, 
as he Siiid. for 15 rounds, if necessary. 
Angelo Dundee, before the fight, had 
predicted that Clay, with the accumulat- 
ed weight of a rain of punches, would 
knock Liston out in the 1 1th or I2th 
round. He. among all the predictors who 
were so far wrong, was almost exactly 
right. 

The fight ended when Willie Reddish 
lurncii to the referee .tnd a wash- 
ing gesture with his hands, which Dun- 
dee saw from Clay's corner. Waiting for 
the bell, Cassius had stood up and start- 
ed his shadow-boxing routine, an exag- 
gerated. disdainful jig he often lapses 
into when he knows he is ahead. When 
Dundee told him it was over, he danced 
into the m iddle of the ring w ith his hands 
high, yelling. 

Liston Silt limp and slumped down, 
tears trickling over his battered checks. 
It seemed incredible, looking at him. that 
this was the same frightening specter 
w ho had entered the ring 20 minutes ear- 
lier. It seemed wrong, somehow, to feel 
sorry for Sonny Liston. 

In the wake of the fight came a spate 
of curiously defensive comment from the 
writers who had been so mistaken about 
the ability of Clay and the invincibility 
of Liston. As could be expected, there 
were cries of “Fix!” although it would 
be medically impossible to fix a fight by 
tearing a muscle in a fighter’s arm. A 
team of eight doctors inspected Liston's 
arm at St. Francis Hospital in Miami 
Beach and agreed that it was too badly 
damaged for Liston to continue fighting. 
The torn tendon had bled down into the 
mass of the biceps, swelling and numbing 
the arm. From a tear like this, the blood 

continued 


A sudd»n/y somber and victorious Clay leaves the ring. He shrugged off the pose of a loudmouthed mountebank as soon as the title was his. 
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seeps slowly through the tissues; thus Lis- 
ton could fight awhile before the arm 
went dead. But his mostefTective weapon 
had been spiked, and although he svani- 
cd to fight on and. perhaps, could have, 
his manager. Jack Nilon, stopped the 
whole business fast, "1 made the dcci- 
sion,”he said later. "Before Sonny could 
protest. Willie and I stepped in front of 
him and waved the referee off. Sonny 
spit out his mouthpiece and cursed me 
and cursed Clay. 'I can beat that bastard 
one-handed.' he said.” 

Nilon's argument for stopping the 


fight would appear to be stronger than 
Liston's for continuing. 

"It's like you were a jockey on a line 
horse." he explained, "the favorite for 
the Kentucky Derby. As the horse gels 
to the halfway pole, it begins to favor 
its left front leg, The horse is good and 
it's willing, and if you go to the whip 
it'll come on. But perhaps it will be per- 
manently injured. There is still the Preak- 
ncss and the Belmont, so you pull the 
horse up to race another day. That's 
what I did with Sonny. He couldn't feel 
his fingertips. He couldn't hold the arm 
up to defend himself, and he was slap- 
ping. not punching. One doctor thinks 
his arm is hurt worse than we imagine. 
It could require surgery. I'll know more 
about it after 1 lake Liston to Philly in 
a few days to sec an orthopedic special- 


ist. the best in the country. This guy 
w rote a book on the subject. 

'‘We'll win it back— I know it. This 
guy has pride— you can't imagine such 
pride. This thing is killing him. For the 
next one. I'll take him up to the wood.s, 
and when he comes down he'll be hun- 
gry. Just like the Liston who beat Pat- 
terson in Chicago. You'll see.” 

But it .seems likely that Nilon is wrong. 
If Sonny Liston and Cassius Clay light 
again — as they surely will— Clay prob- 
ably will win again. Liston is not a man 


tack. Age weighed on him in the last 
round of this fight: it will weigh even 
more heavily in the next. 

More to the point, the Clay-Dundee 
battle strategy was perfect, and it had 
been tested against sparring partners 
who were superior to those employed by 
Liston. Harvey Cody Jones, in fact, has 
a left hook that is quicker than Sonny's, 
but not as devastating. 

"I ain't surprised,” said Jones, after 
the fight. "I hit the hell out of Ca,ssius 
sparring because I am a quicker hit- 
ter than Sonny. But I knew Cassius 
wasn''-l trying to hit me much — that 
makes'a difference when you're chasing 
a man — and Cassius can hit hard when 
he wants to.” 

Almost no one has conceded, so far. 
that Clay is truly a better fighter than 


Sonny Liston. Aside from the expectable 
accusations of a fix. the excuses for Lis- 
ton have been that he was overtrained 
and heavy-armed, or that he was under- 
trained. expecting to win in only a couple 
of rounds and exhausted when the light 
went beyond that. There was even one 
rumor that Liston had suffered a heart 
attack in the ring. 

None of these things are true. Liston 
was trained fine, but not necessarily loo 
fine. His heart was normal. There was 
no fix. He fought and lost to a quicker, 
younger and— finally— a much smarter 
boxer. 

Here again is a factor almost universal- 
ly overlooked before the fight and com- 
pletely ignored since. Clay displayed the 
completeness of his ring wisdom most 
clearly in his worst round— the fifth, 
when he fought blind. Few would have 
believed, before the fight, that Clay, or 
anyone else vv ith impaired eyesight. could 
last three minutes in a ring with Liston. 
Clay did. and easily. At one point, he 
used one of the oldest and most effective 
of all the tricks a boxer employs against a 
puncher to break his concentration and 
coordination. He reached out a long left 
hand and held it on Sonny's head. Liston, 
tired and dispirited after having chased 
the nimble Clay fruitlessly for almost 
three minutes, stood transfixed, as a bull 
is mesmerired after a matador has con- 
trolled him w ith a scries of passes. Final- 
ly it was Clay who broke the weird 
tableau. He look his hand away and 
slapped Liston five or six times on the 
forehead like a man knocking on a door, 
before he danced away, 

Clay's victory, of course, was the best 
of all possible solutions to the ills that 
beset the world of boxing. Had Liston 
won this fight, there would have been no 
natural opponent for him. He has fought 
and destroyed most of the ranking heavy- 
weights in the world, Clay has yet to 
fight Ingemar Johansson, I’aiicrson, 
Frnic Terrell, F.ddie Machen or. say, 
Cleveland Williams, although he has de- 
feated Doug Jones and Henry Cooper, 
ranked second and ninth among heavy- 
weights. His fights with all of them 
(the Jones bout was heavily disputed, 
and Cooper knocked Clay down be- 
fore losing in the fifth) will be inter- 
esting. Many experts remain uncon- 
vinced of his ability, and he will be in 
the strange position of having to prove 
himself after defeating a man acclaimed 
by some as the best heavyweight since 


who can easily alter the style of his ai- 


WHERE THE MONEY WENT 

yrom liie htnd itself, TV uml other rights, the Clay-Lislon fight grosseil some !>4.S 
million, one of the tno highest lakes in history. Here is how the money wa.s ilitided: 

BILL MACDONALD 

Pul up $625,0011 for Miami promotion, spent $140,000 on expenses, took in $402,000, 
Loses $J6.LOOO. 

SONNY LISTON 

Collects $I,J60,S00. 

INTERCONTINCNTAL PROMOTIONS. INC. 

Promoting outfit made up of Jim and Boh Nilon ). Lislon (22Vg% — his share is 

included in total al>o\e), C. D. Cherry, lawyer ). Collects SHI 3,000. 

CASSIUS CLAY 

Collects $315,000. 

CLAY'S BACKERS 

Ihnwn Louisville syndUate. Collecls $315,000. 

THEATER NETWORK TELEVISION. INC. 

Collects $362,000. 

CLOSED CIRCUIT EXHIBITORS 

Gel half of TV take. Colled SI.750.<H)0. 
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Jiw Louis or even since Jack Dempsey. 

I irst on the agenda, though, will be a 
rematch with Liston, whenever Liston 
heals enough to prepare lor it and as soon 
as Clay 's draft Status is settled. Thecha m- 
pion can be inducted into service by mid- 
March. but there is no certainty that he 
will pass the physical and psychological 
evaniinaiions. Instead of submitting to 
the iwo-vear term, he may opt to serve 
for six months, and then nights and in 
summer monihs. The fact thal he is a 
declared Muslim will have no cITcct on 
his status. 

I oriunaiely for 1 ision, Interconti- 
nental Promotions, l.iston's promoting 
corporation, some four months ago 
bought the rights to promote Clay's first 
championship fight, in case he should 
defeat Liston. This is a complicated deal, 
the full details of which have yet to come 
to light, but it is by no means the sinister 
plot to control the heavyweight title that 
many have made of it. The purpose is 
simple: to skirt a World Boxing Asso- 
ciation rule barring return-bout clauses 
rr? chufiffJhnshift tigtUfi. As one mon in 
Clay's syndicate said Iasi week, ■’l orgcl 
the rules, You don't get championship 
lights without a return-bout guarantee." 
In any case, after the light had gone five 
rounds a rematch was inevitable and 
would be profitable. No money was to 
be gained by fixing a Liston loss. 

There issomcquestionuhoul the legal- 
ity of the rematch inancuver. since it puts 
Liston in the position of both promoting 
his t>wn light and ovsning a piece of the 
lighter he meets. The contract may be 
voided, but anollier bout is still ihe most 
obvious way for both Liston and Clay 
to capitalize on the enormous interest 
generated by la.st week's light. 

W hen they do meet. Nilon will certain- 
ly not allow I.iston to prepare in the air- 
condilioncd lu.xury of the Surfsidc Com- 
munity Center. He will bring a lean and 
mean Liston into the ring, one w ho listens 
to him. Dercui had one good elTect on 
Sonny. It made him a much more tracta- 
ble man. amenable to suggestion. 

And victory quieted the calculating 
Cassius. In the days aflcr the fight, he 
scarcely needed to proclaim, "i am the 
greatest!" He had proved that. If he keeps 
his wits about him. he will prove it again 
when he next meets Liston. 
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His face baltereef. Uston sils glumly In hos- 


pital 


doctor examines his injured biceps. 
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Having won the title. Cassius emerged as a relatively quiet man with serious, 
if confused, religious leanings. The author, who has spent more time with Clay 
than any other writer, records the details of how Clay is dealing with success 


by HUSTON HORN 

THE FIRST DAYS IN THE NEW LIFE 
OF THE CHAMPION OF THE WORLD 



A bout an hour and a half after he had 
won the heavyweight boxing title on 
a moist Miami night last week. Cassius 
Clay was driven to a Negro motel where 
he ate ice cream in a dish and hammed 
it up while a tall man in glasses snapped 
his picture. The ice cream was vanilla, 
the photographera Black Muslim leader 
named Malcolm X. and taken together 
they pretty much summari/cd the new' 
world champion; his tastes are just as 
simple, and his thoughts on life just us 
murky as they have been for years. 

Merely because he was at the top of his 
profession at the age of 22 did not mean 
that Clay was about to change his ways. 
And if. in the days that followed, he sud- 
denly became a great deal quieter than 
usual, the reason was less one of reform 
than of reverting to type. All he was do- 


was after, the heavyweight champion- 
ship. Cassius chose to drop the loud- 
mouth pose until it is needed again, “rm 
like a politician," he said the day after 
the light, slouching on a green divan. “I 
made the noise I had to make while I 
was campaigning for election. Well, the 
vote is in now, and I won. I'm going to 
play it coot for a while." 

Cool was not exactly the word for it. 
C'assius Clay's deportment as the new 
champion was close to being inert. He 
had no sooner washed down his icecream 
with a glass of milk at the Hampton 
House Motel than he told the satellites 
milling around him that the victory party 
was over; he was going to sleep. But 
drowsiness was tempered by Clay's new 
responsibilities. Only a few moments aft- 
er he stretched out on a motel bed. he 


ing was showing himself in public the ^^^^stlessly decided he ought to go back 


way he has always been in private. The' 
bellicose bombast that has characterized 
Clay's behavior before reporters, televi- 
sion cameras and crowds of any si/e or 
description has been an admitted, self- 
promotional front. He remained as vain 
as ever but, now that he had got what he 


to the house in which he had been living 
in Miami. Word had come through a 
friend that a crowd of neighbors was 
standing in the front yard waiting for 
him. “They are the people I mean some- 
thing to." he said, pulling his clothes 
back on, and he and his lawyer, Edward 


Jacko. and a companion named Howard 
Bingham, checked out. 

The six-room house Clay was renting 
— he left it for New York at the end of 
the week is stucco, painted gray, and is 
near the end of a street of similar homes 
in a Negro neighborhood. The crank- 
open windows are frosted, louvered 
glass, the roof is Spanish tile painted 
white. The shrubs around it have been 
broken down by visitors trying to sec in. 
and the big licus tree in the front yard 
has been populated lately with raggedy 
little boys looking down on their hero. 
The furniture inside the house is com- 
fortable and nothing fancy, the carpet is 
threadbare. It all suited Clay just fine. 

When he got home after leaving the 
motel, he stood around outside with the 
crowd for a little while, shaking hands 
and signing his name, and then he told 
them good night and went in. Presently 
three reporters arrived -all from Los 
Angeles. Clay w as in his undershorts and 
sivcks. and he told the men he had to "get 
into the feeling of being the champion. 
I'm going to be a gentleman, be a clean 
image for the children. Oh. think how 
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Oncehf had caught the b>g bear— Sonny Uston— in his carefully se! trap. Cassius Clay suddenly displayed an unforeseen talent lortolal relaxation. 


great I u.iN iniiiglu." I !c taUcil on for an 
hiMiraml then his business aL’cnl. a voimg 
Ness ^ ork Muslim named ,\rehie Rob- 
inson. came in. Robinson can be Nvasp- 
Kh. and he said: "\Vhat‘s ihis? A press 
conference at .''i.h) in the nvu ning?" The 
reporters left, and sotnebod> pul cotton 
in the doorbell and look the phone off 
the hook- C assius went to sleep abi>iil 4. 

i ai lier lliat night, shortls after the 
tight %sas over, ('lav had anne to a so- 
called press conference at the Mianii 
lieach Conveniion Hall. It was not a 
conference at all. because C'la> did all the 
talking and that talking \\as conlined 
to a rude, arrogant speech berating the 
reporters for having picked Sonnv Liston 
to win. But bv the nest morning his 
transformation to gentleman was on its 
wav. and he showed up at the hall for 
another scheduled conference, readv to 
answer questions. Vfaking verv few ex- 
travagant claims and thus astonishing 
evervone -C lay said he had beaten Lis- 
ton because he was a betier boxer than 
the ex-champion. \S as he also a Black 
Muslim us was being rumored, some bods 
asked as he came down from the stage. “I 


believe in the religion of Islam." C'lav an- 
swereii. avoiding a direct answer, "I be- 
lieve in .-Mlah and in peace. NS'liai's 
w rong w iih that'.’ I don't try to move into 
white neighborhoods. 1 don't want to 
marry a white woman, I don't want to 
hurl no one like the Ku Klux klan, I 
was bapli/cd when I was 12. but 1 didn't 
know what I was doing. I'm not a Chris- 
tian any more." 

Clay left the building then and rode 
over to \N r\J. a Miami TN' station, to 
Watch a playback of the tight that had 
been made by Theater Neivvork Televi- 
sion. On the way over. Jacko said. ' I he 
world just met the new Clay, the A!l- 
.•\mencan-boy Clay." -Actually, the All- 
American image Jacko was talking about 
has been around Clay for a long lime 
he has never smoked, drunk or curserl 
but the moralistic Muslims intend to 
capiiali/e on that image, beginning now. 

.•\l the screening of the light. Cassius 
got excited and sometimes stamped his 
feel. He talked about himself, too. mueh 
of the lime. "I really looked eonlidcm. 
didn't T.' " he asked those around him. 
and they assured him he did. ‘Aoii'd 


never think Td end up feeling sorry for 
Sonny I ision. would you. hiii I di'. J 
can't help it. 1 don't like hurling people. 
I le's tight I ng too fast. > ou see'.' 1 le can't 
last at that pace. I'm lighting a good 
light, though. But 1‘ni having to work 
for it. I'm having to hustle I wonder 
will th's go down as one of the greatest 
lights in history'.’" "Don't worry ahoui 
that. Champ." ihey said- "It will sure go 
down in history." "But I saw a lot of 
things I ilid wrong." said the new. hum- 
ble Clay as he walked out of the dark- 
ened room. 

h was early aflernoon by now. and 
Clay was beginning lo tire of being the 
champion. So he went hack home in his 
SI .T(HK) Cadillac limousine w iih the two 
telephones, and he sat down on the front 
step. He did not bother to read the tele- 
grams that had armed in his absence. 
Small children from the neighhorhood 
began lo cluster around his feel. Some 
had come i>n their own. some, including 
a 7-week-()ld infant, had been brought 
by their mothers. Cassius picked up the 
little girls and gave them a luig. and 
nattered them and leased them and sal 


=- TRICKS OF MY TRADE 


Deception is often the key to successful play of the hand and to keeping opponents off balance. The smart 
player knows when to follow the old established maxims and when to disregard them in favor of a surprise 
move, a tactic that is just as valid in bridge as in other games BY CHARLES GOREN WITH JACK OLSEN 




When bridge was leaping to popularity in the U.S., Artist H. T. Webster was at the height of his fame. These cartoons are from 
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Who among us has not sat down to a bridge game at 
an impressionable age and heard somebody say. “Now. 
Charlie [or Alicia, or whatever], just remember: cover an 
honor with an honor. Second hand low. third hand high. 
Lead through strength and up to weakness. Never finesse 
your partner. Lead fourth from your longest and strong- 
est at no trump. And everything will come out just line."' 

For loo many years those rules were dogma. Then there 
came a time when it was considered a la mode to disre- 
gard them willy-nilly. And finally wc reached a balance, 
a period of Aristotelian moderation. Nowadays any play- 
er worth his salt (including, of course, all my readers) 
knows that sometimes you break these rules, sometimes 
you bend them and sometimes, in a spirit of reckless- 
ness, you even obey them. 

A wise man once said that there is a lot of truth in old 
saws: that's how they become old saws. And so it is with 
our faithful cliches of bridge. They arc invaluable to the 
beginner, and steadfast guidelines for the advanced play- 
er. The easiest opponent to beat would be the one who 
never obeyed any of them. On the other hand, the st-coml 
easiest to beat would be the player who still followed the 
old bromides to the letter. There are. surprisingly, a fair 
number of such players around, and they are more fun 
to play with than a sackful of Siamese kittens. The plea- 
sure (and the profit) lies in making plays that appear to 


follow the book but actually give such unimaginative 
opp4>ncnis u false idea of what you're holding. 

The proper use (and international misuse) of the Golden 
Rules of bridge is akin to the line art of quarterbacking. 
A necromancer like Y. A. Tittle will send his right end 
out on the same deep-pass pattern two or three times, and 
each time he will hand off into the line. Now the defensive 
backs begin to get the idea (hut Y. A. is using that deep 
end for a decoy, so they pay less attention to him and 
more attention to backing up the line. Buna! On the next 
play. V. A. flings one 50 yards to the "decoy" and the 
game is busied wide open. 

Y. A. Tittle's counterpart at the bridge table will con- 
sistently lead the queen from a quecn-jack in obedience 
to the rule: always lead queen from queen-jack. Then 
he will pick up the unaiiankil queen-jack and noncha- 
lantly lead the jack. The rule-bound opponent will say 
to himself, "He doesn't have the queen or he'd have led 
it. So I'll have to finesse his partner for the queen." 
Finesse fails. 

But please note; the deception works only because the 
leader previously obeyed the rule consistently — which 
brings us to a more or less obvious point: an cKcasional 
unorthodox play wins, but loo frequent unorthodoxy 
must lose -in the long run. 

Timing and dash and verve are the essence umiwuni 



his book "Who Dealt This Mess?” The introduction to the book was written by Charles Goren. a frequent tablemate of Webster. 


O Mrt. H. T. Wet»W' & ^lo C Cothovn 
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of ihc matter. The opponents expect cer- 
tain consistencies in your game, and 
your play should be reasonably con- 
sistent, else you will hopelessly muddle 
your partner. But if you play the cards 
and not the rules you will find oppor- 
tunities to throw the opponents for a 
loss by doing something irregular. Here 
is a simple case in point: You are leading 
against a small slam, and you hold a 
doubleton king in a suit that dummy 
has bid strongly. You know that dum- 
my sits over you with the ace. Was there 
ever a king deader than yours? There is 
apparently no way to make it good. 
But suppose you lead low from your 
doubleton king. Immediately declarer 
has a problem. He can alTord to lose only 
one trick, and he hasn’t the vaguest idea 
where that missing king is. If he is like 
many players, he will assume that you 
would not undcrlcud a king in this situ- 
ation and therefore he will play your 
partner for it and go up with the ace. 
Now your king has returned from the 
dead and should win a trick. 

In the catastrophic event that the de- 
clarer outthinks you and refuses to play 
the ace, what has happened? You have 
lost a king that you expected to loscany- 
way. You were, in fact, taking a line of 
play that olfered some slight hope. If it 
works once in 100 times you arc ahead 
of the game. It is my experience it works 
far more often, as this hand from a ma- 
jor tournament shows: 

NOHTH 
♦ — ' 
f 9 tt .T 2 

» to 6 5 1 a 
4 J to 7 « 

HAST 

4 A K (MU 6 3 
V 75 
♦ A K 2 
4 K 9 

sol TH 
4 i 9 5 t 
» K 6 
♦ 9 H 7 
4 5 4 .3 2 

In the bidding. West mentioned hearts 
twice, showing beyond any reasonable 
doubt that he had the outstanding hon- 
ors. East bid spades strongly, and the 
final contract was six spades. Now view 
the hand from both sides of the table. 
On the defense side South was fairly 
certain that he had one good trump — 
the jack. From the bidding, it had been 
apparent that East, the declarer, had 


the top spades. But it was equally ap- 
parent that South’s king of hearts was 
going to be trapped by West’s loudly 
advertised heart strength — unless South 
undcrlcd his king of hearts. 

Now view the hand from the declarer’s 
seat. With a combined holding of nine 
spades to the A K Q, he was confident 
that he would be able to drop the out- 
standing trumps; he had no reason to 
believe otherwise. But if South’s heart 
lead were a singleton and North look 
the king and returned a heart for South 
to ruff, a cold slam might go down the 
drain. So declarer played the ace of 
hearts from dummy’s hand. Now', he 
knew that the outstanding king of hearts 
would cost him one trick but every 
other trick would be his, barring an out- 
landish split in trump. Well, he got the 
outlandish split and down he went. This 
puts us in position to .sec another rule 
of deception: when you want to get away 
with something, strike quickly. 

If South did not make his tricky move 
at the opening gun. declarer would soon 
find out that the trumps were 4-0. This 
would force him to try the heart finesse 
in desperation. And in safety. It would 
work, and he’d make his slam. 

There is a slight variation in under- 
leading kings that also can mislead un- 
witting opponents. Suppose you are on 
lead and you hold K J 5 or K 10 3, 
knowing that next hand has the remain- 
ing honors. By leading the jack or the 10 
you may give the opponent the fearful 
feeling that you are leading a singleton 
and that he must play his ace now or 
kiss it goodby. What he actually kis.ses 
goodby is his chance to capture your 
king. Once again, you must pull this 
maneuver with the speed of a cobra. 
With each succeeding trick the declarer 
gets to know more and more about the 
opposing hands, and soon he is going to 
have yours figured out. By that time all 
the deception in the world isn’t going to 
fool him. 

I’m ashamed to confess it. but all this 
adds up to a lesson in how to become a 
thief and a liar. You will become a thief 
of tricks, stealing what is not properly 
yours, and you will become a liar be- 
cause you will play cards that seem to 
say something they do not. But bridge 
is one activity where certain forms of 
deception arc not only approved of. but 
fun. What a difTcrcnce there is — in sheer 
pleasure — between a staid old set game 
where everybody follows the old axioms 


automatically and a wide-open razzle- 
dazzle game where nobody can count on 
anybody to play in a predictable pattern. 
Just suppose, for example, that you’re 
the declarer at a contract of three no 
trump and, as soon as the opening dia- 
mond lead goes down, you can see that 
>ou‘rc dead as a duck if the opponents 
attack your hearts. So you run off a few 
tricks in your strong suits, and then you 
nonchalantly lead a heart. “What have 
we here?" says a skilled opponent to 
himself. “That sly old dog is trying to 
set up a trick in hearts.” This thinker 
gets on lead, and a heart is the last thing 
he’ll play. And you. my friend the faker, 
will make your contract. It doesn’t hap- 
pen often, but when it docs you’ll want 
to send me a bouquet of flowers. 

I knew a man who advised that you 
should whistle softly under your breath 
while making such suicide leads. There 
he would sit. exhaling a merry tune, his 
face a study in confidence and non- 
chalance. and his opponents would fig- 
ure that he had the contract cold. He 
got away with some wildly confusing 
gambits until the other members of the 
club caught on and developed a counter- 
measure. As one of them cxpres.scd it. 
“When that son of a gun whistles while 
he's making a lead, return his suit as 
fast as you can!” 1 don’t know what ever 
happened to this man — probably he is 
dealing three-card monte on a rivcrboai 
and whistling his head off. 

A move that is akin to this chicanery 
is the phony finesse, which has a thou- 
sand dilTcrcnl forms, all of them effec- 
tive against rule-book opponents. When 
you play a contract, never forget that 
you can see all of your cards, but each 
opponent can see only half of the de- 
fensive array. Therefore it is easy to 
deceive them into thinking you’re trying 
a finesse when in fact you’re committing 
grand larceny. Take a setup like this: 

J 10 6 2 

5 t A 9 8 7 3 

K 

Your other suits present no problem, 
but you would like to sneak home that 
king. Do you lead low from dummy and 
hope that East will duck? That might 
work, but a better approach is to en- 
courage East to duck by giving him a 
false impression. So you lead the jack. 
If you will cover up the South and West 
hands, you will see that to East this 
looks exactly like an attempt to finesse 

< onlinufti 


WKST 
4 8 7 2 
4 A (M 10 4 
« (M 

4 A (I 8 
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Barney Oldfield, who personified American auto racing, stands between his brand-new 
Marnion and famed old •'999" (vintage 1 902). In 1 927 New England Ltfe was tn its 93rd year. 



Were you born in 1927? 

You can accumulate more dollars than you pay for New England Life Insurance. Look at the figures. 


It's interesting to look back, isn’t it? 
But the time comes when you have to 
look to the future as well. A time like 
now— when you find yourself ap- 
proaching your late thirties. 

There's no way of telling what will 
happen during the years ahead. But 
you can face those years with confi- 
dence when you've protected your 
family with a New England Life cash- 
value policy. And that same life insur- 
ance policy can give you thousands 
of dollars more than you put into it! 


Say you buy a $20,000 policy now. 
Then assume you use the dividends to 
build up additional protection auto- 
matically through the years. (For illus- 
tration. we'll apply our current dividend 
scale, although these scales do change 
from time to time.) The cash value of 
your policy at age 65 is $17,549- But pre- 
mium payments total only $13,742. So 
all the dollars you put in and $3,807 
more can be yours at retirement. At the 
same time, the policy's protection 
value has risen from $20,000 to $29,202! 


Here's what to do righi now, what- 
ever year you were born, Write for more 
complete information and tell us your 
birthday. Wc'll reply by mail and in- 
clude our new DIAL-A-YEAR which 
gives insurance figures plus events 
and personalities from 1920 through 
1939. Just write; New England Life, 
Department 2S. 501 Boytston Street. 
Boston, Massachusetts 02117. 


NEW ENGLAND LIFE 


New ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. All FORMS OF INDIVIDUAL ANO GROUP LIFE INSURANCE. ANNUITIES AND PENSIONS. CROUP HEALTH COVERAGES. 
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ihc queen. East reasons that the finesse 
has to lose and his ace will be good for 
another trick later. You have duped him 
into ducking; your king lakes the trick, 
and you lose noihing in the suit, thanks 
to the finesse that wasn't. 

There is no move in bridge that pro- 
vides as much unalloyed joy as the fi- 
nesse. It comes in handy in the classical 
sense, when you are trying to trap an out- 
standing honor, but it comes in just as 
handy in the larcenous sense, when you 
are trying to sell some unsuspecting op- 
ponent the Brooklyn Bridge. It can even 
be used to beat cofTcehousers at their 
own game. Years ago I was playing 
against a wealthy Philadelphia dowager 
who needed to win in our tenih-of-a- 
cent game as much as J. Paul Getty needs 
contributions of old clothes. I w as play- 
ing a slam hand, and after the opening 
lead the woman handed her cards to a 
kibitzer and said, •‘Here, play these for 
me while I go to the ladies’ room." As 
it happened. I was trying to figure out 
which way to try a finesse against the 
missing queen of trumps, When the aris- 
tocrat handed her cards to a kibitzer, 1 
jumped to the naive conclusion that her 
hand was a bust. And as you’ve already 
guessed, she held three trumps to the 
queen and 1 went down one. After that, 

I developed a trick of my own to handle 
people who try to coffeehouse me into 
misplaying finesses. First, you select a 
suit in which you have all the top hon- 
ors. something like this: 

A to 4 3 

K t) J 5 

You \ea\i vhe jack from your bawd, 
and you w-atch the next player closely. If 
he puzzles and frets and stews about his 
play, you know he’s a cofleehouscr. be- 
cause you k now he has nothing to puzzle 
and fret and stew about. He is niercly 
trying to give you the old Chase & San- 
born and make you think he has the 
'‘missing’’ queen. So you write this dow n 
in your mental notebook and, from then 
on, you know how to read him when 
you are finessing. Later the cards come 
up like this; 

A 10 r> .3 
K J 9 6 

You lead the jack from your hand 
against this same player, and he throws 
out a small card without any hesitation. 


Now he’s trying to flimflam you into 
thinking he doesn't have the queen; 
therefore you play him for it and win 
the trick with the jack in your hand. 
Conversely, if this same coffechouscr 
goes into a trance over your jack lead, 
you must play him not to have the queen; 
you win the trick in dummy and take a 
finesse against the other opponent. 

There is absolutely nothing unethical 
about your play (although there is about 
his). In trying to guess the location of a 
(inessable card, you may take advantage 
of any clues provided by your opponents 
— although you do so at your own risk. 
P. Hal Sims always played the finessable 
card to lie in the hand of the opponent 
who talked first, or tied his shoe, or or- 
dered a drink, or hummed. Zany as it 
sounds, Sims almost invariably guessed 
where the card was. He became so re- 
nowned for this uncanny ability that once 
a pair of opponents rigged a deck so that 
each of them held the same finessable 
card. After a few plays, Sims flung his 
cards down and announced: “There’s 
something w rong here. Both you pigeons 
have the queen of clubs!’’ 

There are more theories about how to 
find the finessable card than there are 
patents on perpetual-motion machines. 
When 1 used to play in Philadelphia, an 
esteemed colleague came up with this 
wild rule: if you have no clues whatso- 
ever. finesse toward City Hall. Another 
approach, only slightly more logical, is 
to play the queen to lie over the jack; 
i.e., if North hand holds the jack. East 
will hold the queen. The “reasoning" is 
something called “the perpetuation of 
covered honors and lost finesses"; the 
queen nvay base covered \be jack dur- 
ing the play of a previous hand, and im- 
perfect shuffling has left it there. You’d 
be surprised how many would-be finess- 
ers blindly follow this rule. What’s more, 
it works well — for unthinking players. 
Why? Because it prevents the coin-toss 
guesscr from being whipsawed. By play- 
ing for the queen to lie behind the jack 
every time, he gets an even break. 

The wise player throws out all such 
gimmicks and tries to guess the two-way 
finesse in a more rational manner. Now 
and then the problem will take care of it- 
self; the missing card ntnsi be in a certain 
hand or the contract is down anyway. 
Under those conditions you have no 
choice but to finesse in the direction de- 
termined by the cards. But if you do 
have a choice, remember this: the person 


w ith the greater number of cards in the 
suit is the one more likely to have the 
card you’re trying to find. 

If East figures to have one or two 
spades and West figures to have three or 
four, look for the queen of spades to 
be with West. You won’t be right every 
time, but you’ll be right often enough to 
make you glad you learned the rule. 
That much is easy, but what is not so 
easy is how to determine who is holding 
the larger number of spades. And that 
little problem takes us into a far-out 
land where most bridge players never 
venture; the land of “counting." 

Counting a hand is a trick that some 
people cun do almost without thinking 
and others can never seem to master. It 
always comes as a shock to the average 
player, playing with experts, to find that 
after a few tricks everybody at the table 
knows his hand. Once a player came to 
me and insisted that Helen Sobel had 
some way of reading his cards. He said. 
“I made my second lead and she said, 
'Why didn’t you bid? You had an open- 
ing bid.’ The hell of it was I did have an 
opener, but all I had led so far was a 
king and a 9." 

Counting is an occult art in which not 
more than lO' i of the world’s bridge 
players are proficient, and it is not an 
absolute prerequisite to winning bridge. 
The ability to stop midway in a hand and 
calculate with Sobelesque precision ex- 
actly what cards remain in which hand 
and what cards have dropped from each 
hand is very much like the talent for be- 
ing able to juggle six balls, whirl a hoop 
around one ankle, balance atop a pony 
and sing .\fy Melancholy Bahy all at the 
same tinve. For my own patt. connvmg 
has never been my specialty. Sure, I 
know how to count hands, and I will do 
so if there is no other way out. But main- 
ly 1 am lazy, and this has led me to use 
certain shortcuts. I don’t mean the kind 
that have been briefly fashionable in the 
past. In the 1930’s. for example, some- 
body came out with a bridge table con- 
taining 52 buttons in front of each play- 
er. Every time a card was played each 
person would push the corresponding 
button, and thus the hands could be con- 
tinuously counted. Aside from being 
somewhat illegal, this gimmick made a 
foursome of bridge players look like a 
quartet of accordionists, and it soon fell 
of its own weight. 

A more dependable approach to 
counting the hand is to learn a few basic 
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facts and then back them up with that 
native intelligence I keep talking about. 
First, some probabilities; 

When there is an even number of cards 
out against you. they probably will not 
break evenly. 

When there is an odd number of cards 
out against you. they probably will break 
as evenly as possible. 

With those two facts lumly in mind, 
you will be in a position to start count- 
ing hand.s the next time y ou .sit down to 
play. But these rules will be worthless 
without some help from you. Suppose, 
for example, there arc Hve hearts out 
against you. The probability is that they 
will break ihree-two. But if one of your 
opponents has bid spades and diamonds, 
there isn't going to be much room in his 
hand for hearts, and the chances arc you 
won't get your three-two split. In spite 
of this simple, commonsensc reasoning, 
many players will barge ahead, blissful- 
ly counting on the split prescribed by 
“law." What they forget is that the prob- 
abilities vary with the bidding, and on 
a hand like this one you had better pre- 
pare yourself for a four-one or even a 
llvc-0 split. That is what 1 mean by using 
your head. If you hear a man bid two 
suits and support his partner in a third, 
you shouldn't need to lean on a rule to 
see what's coming. 

I advise you to stick with those two 
rules I gave you: even cards won't split; 
odd cards will split as closely as possible. 
Then you will be prepared to play hold- 
ings like this: 

WKST K.XST 

A K (M 3 5 2 

As East, you're playing in no trump, 
and West's only side entry has been 
knocked out. What approach would you 
lake? You're a rare bridge player if you 
wouldn't lay down the ace. king and 
queen, looking for a thrcc-threc split. 
But a ihrce-threc split occurs only .16 
times out of 100. That leaves 64 times 
out of 100 when your play would be 
disastrous. Following the probability 
that the suit won't split — unless you ab- 
solutely must have live tricks out of this 
holding — you should concede the first 
trick by playing small from both hands. 
After that you are all but certain to lake 
the optimum four tricks. Similarly, you 
hold; 


WKST KAST 

A K J 6 S < 3 2 


You don't play to drop the queen; 
you try the finesse, of course, following 
the ancient adage about finessing: “Nine 
never, eight ever," But do you know the 
logic behind the adage? The five missing 
cards figure to be split three-two. Further- 
more. the missing queen will probably 
be in the hand that holds three. Therefore 
most of the time the lead of aceand king 
will not drop it. Half the limes that it 
would drop, thefinesse also works. Ergo, 
finessef But not until the second round. 
North niuy hold a singleton queen. 

But suppose you hold: 

WKST FAST 

A J 1 1I 2 K a 7 > 

Again you start with the assumption 
that the break will be three-two. but 
from that point you're on your ow n. ^'ou 
can finesse either way. and you are going 
to have to stop and review some of the 
facts about the hand. Let's say you hold 
the above cards in hearts. If one oppo- 
nent has bid spades aggressively, he prob- 
ably is long in spades and. therefore, 
proportionately shorter in hearts. If one 
player has bid clubs and diamonds, you 
may mark him as the one who is shorter 
in hearts. Thus you get some indication 
of which way to finesse. 

Another shortcut to figuring out the 
holdings around the table is our old 
friend, the "law of symmetry" of dis- 
tributions. If you have a .singleton, 
watch out for another singleton some- 
where. If you have a seven-card suit, 
somebody else is likely to have one. 
it all sounds absurdly elementary, but 
the fact remains that many players will 
pick up a seven-six freak or a six-six- 
onc freak and then play their cards as 
(hough everybody else at the table is 
holding a square hand. Then they will 
curse the gods of distribution when they 
lead an ace into an opponent'.s void and 
go down one. 

But what if there is no way to count 
the enemy hands? Neither opponent has 
talked, or bid. or grimaced, or even put 
in a hesitation bid or a significant cough. 
Then pretend that the missing honors 
are where they would have to be in or- 
der to make the hand, and proceed 
accordingly. 

As West you may hold in trumps: 

WKST KAST 

A K to K .12 

Assuming that there is no other way 
to approach the hand and absolutely no 


hint of the opponents' holdings, lead low 
from dummy through South. If South 
holds queen-jack of trumps, you will 
make all the trump tricks. The worst 
that can happen is that they will turn 
out to be with North, in which case you 
probably had to lose them anyway. 

Or. in another situation, you may lind 
that the only way to make a contract is, 
say, to play South for a singleton king 
and North for the other three curds in 
fhe suit. If you are dead certain there 
is no other way, play to drop the king. 
It will work only one lime in 16. but 
then you will have something to talk 
about for a month. The opponents will 
say you were luckv. and they will be 
right. But at least >ou had the good 
judgment to buy a ticket on this par- 
ticular long shot. You will not have 
counted the way the hand was hut the 
way it /tu(/ to he in order for you to be 
successful. 

The same technique can work on de- 
fense if you ask yourself. "I wonder 
where the setting trick is coming from?" 
Sometimes, of course, the answer is that 
there isn't any setting trick to be had; 
the opponents have the tickets and you 
must pay and go quietly. But while 
there's life there's hope, if you train your- 
self to look around for a straw to grasp. 
Suppose you arc Fast with this layout: 


NOHTH 
4 H J 9 5 
V K U 

♦ 2 

4 A K <1 J 5 


KA.ST 

♦ 2 

V A J 10 
♦ A K J 8 I 
4 10 7 6 2 


North has opened the bidding with 
one club, your diamond overcall has 
been passed back to him, he doubles, 
you pass. South jumps to two spades 
and North bids four. 

West, your dear old silent partner, 
leads the five of diamonds, and while 
you are taking the trick you start count- 
ing your other winners. You’re taking a 
diamond. You can also grab the ace of 
hearts. But you aren’t going to gel an- 
other diamond. You are hardly likely 
to win a trick in clubs and. on the bid- 
ding. it is virtually impossible for part- 
ner to w in two tricks in spades: in fact, 
he may not even be able to win one. 

But unless he can win a trump trick 
you arc kaput, and even if he does win 
one — wait a minute. Do you .sec a place 
that another trick might possibly come 
from? Well, assuming that your partner 
can win that trump trick, there may be 

..wlirfued 
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TOM McCAHILL SAYS; 
The difference in brake 
linings is shocking! 

I recently witnessed the hairiest brake 
lining tests ever conducted. 

Nineteen leading brands were put 
through killing torture tests at 
Daytona International Speedway. 
NASCAR oHicials supervised every 
step of the tests. 

What I saw was shocking. Only 3 
of the 19 brands met my standards of 
quality and safety under meat-axey 
conditions. Some of the linings disin- 
tegrated like soot under a steam hose. 
Some couldn't even answer the bell 
for the final round. 

And these gutless turkeys are the 
very linings some dealer might install 
on your car. 

If you learn only one thing from 
reading this column, it should be to 
ask for replacement linings by brand 
name. 

Which brand? The best I can do 
for you is to give you the name of the 
brand that outperformed all others 
at ITaytona. True, two other brands 
survived the tests in good physical 
condition. But both were a little 
groggy and called for more driving 
skill and pedal pressure from 
NASCAR drivers Nelson Stacy and 
Marvin Panch. 

N<»w get this: Crey-Ruck Halaiiccd 
Brake Linings outperformed them 
all! 

Next time you need your brakes 
relined, look for the dealer who dis- 
plays the Grey-Rock emblem. He 
really means it when he says. "You 
can't buy a better brake lining to save 
your life.” 



Write for 24-Page test report! 

Greii'RocK 


Grey-Rock Division. Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 
Manheim. Pa. 
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a way for you to win two tricks in hearts. 
To get them, however, you have to make 
the "sucker" lead away from your ace 
up to dummy's king-queen. If South 
doesn't have a trump trick to lose, you 
will have lost your ace of hearts by this 
play. But then you could never hi\%c 
beaten the hand, and what's the difTer- 
cncc if they make five or six? 

So you make the desperation play of 
the jack of hearts. 

Here arc the unseen hands: 

WICST sot TH 

4KK.I 4 X 10 761 

VH712 »653 

♦ 9765 ♦(H0;t 

4 t 3 4 9 K 

When you lead the jack of hearts. 
North makes a trick with the queen. 
South takes a spade lincssc, and partner 
is in. Now. if you thought out your sec- 
ond lead before you even took the first 
trick you will have helped him make 
the right play, because you will have won 
the first trick with the ace of diamonds, 
not the king. But even without that mile- 
post. West must ask himself where else 
the setting tricks can come from except 
the heart suit. Mis heart return rolls 
through dummy's now unprotected king 
and you collect two heart tricks to de- 
feat the contract, on a hand where no 
other lead at Trick 2 would have given 
you the slightest chance of success. 

A blood brother to this sort of attack 
is the Ict-'cm-makc-a-mislakc approach, 
which is possible on hands that arc just 
about hopeless. There isn't so much as a 
svhispcr of a prayer that you can set the 
contract, unless the opposition blows 
sky-high. So give them their opportunity. 
You'd bo surprised how often the declar- 
er will block himself from the board, or 
try a totally unnecessary finesse that gets 
him in trouble, or make some obscure 
safety play based on heaven only knows 
what mental aberrations. I knew a play- 
er who would explode if his partner 
gave up on a hopeless hand and threw 
It in. "That's criminal." he once said 
to me. "IXKsn't that jerk of a partner 
of mine know the other team can make 
mistakes? Why. ihey nufihl revoke!” 
Waiting around for the opposition 
to revoke is not my idea of the perfect 
defense, but I must say I admire this 
fellow's spirit. 

We must also face the fact that hoping 
for the opponents to blow a hand can 
cut both ways. 1 have seen frightful mis- 
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takes that worked out better than the 
correct line of play would have, as in 
this hand: 

NOUTH 
4 a 1 

T j to 8 7 

♦ K 2 

4 in 9 8 6 

WKsr 
486 

V 9 3 2 

♦ A to ."> I 3 
4 A J 7 

SOI TH 

4 A K J It) 7 3 2 

♦ A K I 

♦ 76 


There were three passes 10 South, who 
made the astounding bid of seven spades. 
West doubled and led the ace of dia- 
monds. setting the contract one. As 
South ruefully explained to me later. 
"If he had led his ace of clubs I would 
have made it." Well, playing against 
me. South wouUi have made the hand, 
despite his poor bidding. Silting West, 

I would have figured that the declarer 
must have at least one \oid to open 
seven spades though missing two aces. 
Since 1 held five diamonds and only 
three clubs. I would mark him for the 
diamond void and lead the ace of clubs, 
and he would then rattle off 1 3 tricks. 

The next time one of the numerous 
siutfed shirts of bridge starts explaining 
to you what an exact science the game 
is, show him that West hand and ask him 
what he would lead against a seven- 
spade opener. You arc bound to run into 
at least one who will make a pronounec- 
mcni to the clfect that “you would nev- 
er load the diamond ace. You would al- 
ways lead the ace of clubs." Then you 
flash the whole hand at him and linish 
olT your lesson in humility by quoting 
the good Viscount Cirey of Fallodon: 

"There is only one theory about 
lit) in which I have perfect confidence, 
and this is that the two words least ap- 
propriate to any statement ahtvui it arc 
the words: always and never." 

Grey was actually talking about fish- 
ing. but 1 warned you that this was go- 
ing to be a lesson in lying. 


BRIDGE IS rOR TOUR 

It is more than a partnership game. In 
the final article of this scries. Cioren de- 
scribes how to make it fun for all four. 
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This Super Hi-Miler tread design g ives you 
an extra 130 square inches of rubber 
...and thousands of extra truck tire miles! 


Yes, outwears! Yes, any other! 

Wilh every turn of the wheel, the Super Hi-Miler truck 
tire puts almost 130 e.xlro square inches of rubber against 
the road. Ami more rubber means longer wear. 

This Super Hi-Mil(^r tread is made up of solid continuous 
ribs. No little segments hcire with excess space between. 
It's a wirier tread. 

And it's made wilh Tufsyn. toughest ruhbt^r Cioodyear 
ever used in a tire. Tufsyn rubber means more mileage. 
Runs up to 25 cooler, too! 

The Super Hi-Miler trend is actually made of two kinds 
of rubber. Outside, an abrasion-resistant tread; inside. 


a softer, more resilient rubber that absorbs flexittg and 
creates less heat-building friction, 

This, plus a new specially grooved shoulder design, 
keeps Super Hi-Miler running up to 25’ cooler, mile after 
pounding mile. 

You get extra traction, more recaps, even a lower-pitched 
sound at high speeds. 

Mileage-stretching features like these make sense for 
your fleet, fluy and specify Super Hi-Miler at your 
Ciootlyear Dealer’s or Goodyear Service Store. Goodyear. 
Truck Tires, Akron. Ohio 44310. 

Another reason why more truck manufacturers, more fleet 
owners choose Super Hi-Miler. 
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There is no such thing as a two-man basketball 

team except in publicity releases and Burt L. 

BEST 

Standish novels. But if you were to have Jerry 

West and Elgin Baylor on your team, as Los An- 

ONE -TWO 

geles has. you could be sure that everybody else 

would think you had a two-man team, and you 

PUNCH 

would, too. if you were the least bit sensitive to sta- 
tistics Basket for basket, there is no greater pair- 

IN 

ing in pro basketball. When they are healthy and 

together, they are Blanchard and Davis in briefs. 


BASKETBALL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MARVIN E. NEWMAN 

the highest-scoring double in the NBA. They are 

not big in a classic basketball sense: West is a 

mere 6 feet 3. Baylor is 6 feet 5. They just play 

big. “They take the pressure off one another,” 

says Laker Coach Fred Schaus. "No one dares 

jam up on one, because the other will kill them. 

One helps the other constantly {examples; West 

snap-passing to Baylor, right, and action on fol- 
lowing pages). They are money players.” In one 

stretch last year Los Angeles won 42 of 50 games 

when West and Baylor were whole. This year West 

has been out with a broken thumb, and Baylor 

has been slowed by calcium deposits in his knees. 

If they are back to their incomparable norm by 

playoff time. LA should still be best in the West. 
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Lakers’ best rebounder, Baylor gauges West shot for possible follow-up 


ONE-TWO PUNCH ..«//««./ 


STILL A RACE 


Miirch usually linJs ihe National Basket- 
ball Association races all settled. The 
divisional leaders are so comfortably 
on lop that key players are being rested 
and reserves given a chance to show their 
stuff before the playoffs. 

Not this year. \V ith only eight games 
left in the regular season, nothing is set- 
tled. Three teams still can win in the 
West; two in the Hast. Coaches are 
touchier than ever, players add and sub- 
tract their expected playolf money after 
each game, and the NBA owners are 
delighted with races that keep the cus- 
tomers coming. 

Viomenlarily. the race is to the slow 
in the Western Division. The big and 
ponderous San |-‘rancisco Warriors are 
first because Wilt Chamberlain is per- 
forming this year as if he really were 
the best basketball player in the world 
(SI. March 2). They have a slim lead 
over the St. Louis Hawks and a longer 
lead over the defending champion Los 
Angeles l.akers. Their injured ft-foot-l 1 
Nate Thurmond and steady Guard Gary 
Phillips should be back in the lineup 
shortly. The Lakers arc finally getting 
close to full serv ice from suiscrstars Llgin 
Baylor and Jerry U'csl, Kven if they do 
not win their pennant they must be rated 
the divisional playoff favorites. 

In the Last, traditionally, the Celtics 
appeared to be winners by November 
— intimidating ami running away from 
their opponents like a I'errari in a lieki 
of Mini Minors. But even though they 
showed their expected early foot, the 
Celtics are lighting for their lives and 
reputations against the young and eager 
Cincinnati Royals, just a couple of 
games behind. In games between the two. 
the Royals have not been inlimidaled 
at all. They have beaten the Celtics six 
times in 10 games, prompting Royal 
Coach Jack McMahon to say wistfully: 
"I only wish we had more games with 
t,hem.‘’ No tme has i.dked about the 
Celtics that way since Bill Russell ar- 
rived in Boston in 1957. But McMahon's 
implication may indeed be valid: Boston 
can be had this year. end 



Silk label S 
Model IS6- 


WORDS CANT DESCRIBE THE 




M.\-SS.\GIC‘.S air-cushioned comfort and oul-frimt styling may he hard 
to put into vvord.s, hut there's one stire way to gel tlie full picture. Just 
sli|) into a pair of these fine shoes at vour .\t.\S.S.\C;iCI dealer’s. 'I'ou'll 
feel the comfortable difference, instnntlv. I'lien treat your.self to a look 
at all tlie exciting new sly l<“s ... a variety that makes choosing fun. 
If you don't know your M.\.SS.\(;K- dealer, wriio us for his name and 
a dcscri|)tive folder. Fium In S27.'J.'). Silk I.nhfl Sfria Jioni S19.U3. 
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/ ■ is built into the very 

^ _JiiL^ fabric of new clothes 
for sport. They all stretch, but now there is a difference: "stretch” 
used to mean tight pants, one-size socks, girdles and grow-with-the- 
baby clothes. This spring it also means fabrics that expand in one 
specific direction when the body is in motion, in motion here, racing 
along Malibu Beach, are the William Gerritt Coopers and their daugh- 
ters,all clad in denim that expands on the horizontal. Forwhat makes 
the stretch, and who makes the clothes, see the following five pages. 
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S|‘(i|M I |,iinK CONTiNueO 


I n the California spirit, Glenn Cooper (left) 
and husband Gerry (above right) excel at 
many sports, Glenn was Pacific Coast water 
-ski champion at 16 and is a tournament- 
winning tennis player. Gerry races speed- 
boats. has ridden the white water of the 
Colorado River and climbed Mauna Kea vol- 
cano in Hawaii on a motorcycle. Both like 
horizontal stretch in their tennis clothes. 
Stretch fabrics that have swing room built 
right into the weave make possible the un- 
cluttered design of golf jackets like Peter 
Charlton's (lower right, shown teeing off at 
Los Robles Greens). The gussets, pleats and 
elastic inserts characteristic of golf clothes 
in the past have been replaced by up to 40^ 
horizontal stretch in a Dacron-cotton-Lycra 
fabric that also has a water-repellent finish. 

CONTINUED 
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bPOTiUNC Look continued 



iding clothes, which must fit snugly to prevent chafing, are 
improved by stretch. The breeches worn by Pauline Candy 
(left) are of a Helanca-and-rayon fabric that flexes on the 
vertical. Her all-cotton ratcatcher shirt has a small amount 
of horizontal give. Peter Charlton’s western jacket and jeans 
show (he new direction for denim: both have a big give 
sideways. The neck-stretching colt belongs to the Conejo 



Ranch. Both Peter and Jo Anne Charlton bowled in the 
170s before they started wearing stretch bowling clothes. 
However, the Oacron-worsted-and-Lycra slacks he is wear- 
ing are a natural for bowling, as well as walking, squatting, 
sitting or golfing. Jo Anne's one-piece culotte of sand- 
cofored Dacron-cottorr-and-Lycra poplin gives easily as she 
follows through. Stretch fabrics are also being used for the 
first lime in men’s tuxedos, summer sport jackets, suits 
and raincoats and are the most significant development 
in comfortable and casual apparel since wash-and-wear. 

CONTINUED 
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SI’UlM I Ml I.'HIK CONtlNUlO 


Our Definition of Disability. 

Nobody knows when or how severeiy accident or aickness 
may strike— rob you of income and your way of life. That is 
why Mutual Benefit Life has pioneered a unique disability 
contract. Disability is defined in terms of loss of earned 
income. This definition avoids uncertainties and litigation 
which might occur if disability were defined as “inability to 
pursue any gainful occupation.” It also lets a man rehabili- 
tate himself as he wishes for whatever work he can do to give 
him a .sense of usefulness and added income. Our disability 
contract is just one of the MBL “Seven Significant benefits.” 



MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 

INSURANCE COMPANY • NEWARK, NEW JERSEY • SINCE 1845 


Tlic weekenders 
from Hill Atkinson 
I i for (ilen of Michinan. 

1 / A country coat and skirl 
I in cris|) Dacron* i>olycster 
*and cotton from (>aley and Lord. 

Galcy*Lord 

J.J07 nnOADWAY. NKW YOUK 1«. N, Y. 
A Division of HiirliuKu.n Industries 


STI.’KTCIl r.\(TS 

Man-nuidc ^l^c^ch fabrics can bo clas^i- 
tied in three main groups. 

f-'alse twist: Mclanca. a priKCss of 
twisting nylon yarn, heat-setting it and 
untwisting it before weaving, was the 
forerunner of this group. Developed by 
a Swiss firm. Hebericin, Melanea stretch 
nvfon-aiuf-woof was first used in ski 
pants by the Bogners in 1952. Since then 
other firms using tw ist and hcat-sct meth- 
ods have created similar stretch yarns, 
which arc called, as a group, false twist. 

Slack merccri/alion: This priK’css is 
applied after weaving to linen or comm 
fabrics, such as shirtings, which arc 
crimfied and set with resins or chemicals. 

Spandev: This is a synthetic yarn 
whose recovery lasts up to 10 limes long- 
er than that of rubber and is used for 
power-stretch items such as swimsuits 
and girdles. 7'hcrc arc several tradenames 
for spandev; Du Pom's is Lycra; U.S. 
Rubber. Vyrcnc; C hemstrand, Spandex 
(■; and F'iresionc. Spandcllc. Lycra has 
been used as a core around which other 
libers have been spun, varying its surface 
appearance. C alled core-spun Lycra, its 
typical use is in suits and sport clothes. 

VVHI Kl to BUY Pages 42 and 4.T: (ilenn 
Cooper's stretch denints arc 75' ; cotton. 
25', siretch nylon (all denim here is false- 
iwist stretch). Pullover top (SIO) and pants 
(S7) arc by Valor, at lligbec's, Cleveland, 
tierry's denim windbreaker (S20) is 71', 
cotton, 29' , stretch nylon, by Mighly-Mac. 
at Phelps- I crkcl. Itcvcriy Hills. His stretch- 
denim l.cvi's (S7) and the children's {S5) 
are at Macy's. New York. 

Pages 44 and 45: Both tennis outfits arc 
74' , uKfOfi. 2<t' , s(nL'(cfiftykirT('/‘a/sC'(wisf/. 
Her suit is by Frank Smith for Lvan-Picone. 
His shorts ISIO) by CoBcrKnit arc at Sako- 
wit/, Houston. Tennis shivcs arc B. I .(iood- 
rich. Ciolf jacket (S25). made of Klopman's 
(>()' , Dacron, .13' i cotton. 7' , Lycra poplin 
(core-spun Lycra), by Zero King, is at 
l-ord & laylor. Nevs York. 

Page 4fv: Ratcatcher shirt (Sh) is cotton 
(slack-mcrccri/cd ). Yellow breeches iS.lO) 
are 50', Helanca. 50' , rayon (falsc-twisi). 
Both are at Miller's, New York. Jacket 
(SI7.50) IS Sedgelicld's 47' ; Helanca, 35' , 
Dacron. IS'; cotton denim, by Blue Bell. 
NN rangier jeans (56) arc also stretch denim. 

Page 47: Ciray slacks (Slh) arc 53' , Da- 
cron. 42', vsorstcd.5', Lycra, by Thomson, 
at Biirdinc'.s. Miami. C'ulotte is hi',, Da- 
cron. 32', cotton, T f Lycra poplin, by 
hvan-Piconc. (Both arc core-spun Lycra.) 
Bowling shivcs arc by A.M.I . cnd 


FOR YOUR NEAREST RETAILER WRITE US AT 1407 BROADWAY. N Y 
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PEOPLE 


KverybK>dy who was anybody. 
It seems, was right there at 
ringside covering the big fight 
for the nation's press. There 
was. for instance, the fash- 
ion world's perennially best- 
dressed Mrs. Lwl fiuinness. 
taking notes about Sonny Lis- 
ton's monogrammed trunks 
for Harper's Bazaar. George 
( ffr/tery a\ M'orA ) Plimpton 
had his cars peeled in case 
Cassius Clay should drop a 
ma! worthy of reprint in Har- 
per's. Murray Keinptoii was 
(here to get the political an- 
gle for The New Republic. 
while .Norman Mailer and 
iludd Schulherg scribbled 
notes respectively for ILsquire 
and Playboy. 

Approaching the plate at a 
Christchurch hotel after he 
landed a 587-pound thresher 
shark off the New Zealand 
coast, caught a rainbow trout 
in a stream near Rotorua 
and hugged a deer in the bush 
70 miles away — all in a sin- 
gle day -Boston's onetime 
Home Run King Ted Wil- 
liams gasped. "I'd sure like 
to do it again, but right now 
where do 1 get a cup of coffee 
and a sandwich'.*” 

"Maybe what wc need is 
handball in the Olympics." 
said 54-year-old Russell De- 
young. President of Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. “I 
didn't see a court in Russia, 
so I'll bet we could take them, 
and I'd like to be on the team. 
I can take out a lot of frustra- 
tion from the plant, slamming 
that ball," said the hard-hit- 
ting president of the world's 
largest rubber company, “and 
besidc.s, don't forget the ball 
is made of rubber." 


cleared up in short order now 
that Admiral Clys.ses Simp- 
sun (irant .Sharp .Jr. has 
been named to head the Pa- 
cific command. The pro at 
Washington's Army Navy 
country club says of the ad- 
miral (who shoots in the low 
XOs): '"He always plays at a 
brisk clip and has a very 
strong will to win. and he is 
really excellent at bi>uncing 
back from trouble." 

Still smarting from last year's 
blisters, Nevada's Governor 
(Jrant Sawyer firmly vetoed 
the suggestion that he lead 
another Bobby Kennedy-type 
50-miIe hike, and he was not 
alone in the decision. “I'm 
not going on any more idiot 
marches,” echoed press ofii- 
ccr Chris Schaller, the 220- 
pound Nevada equivalent of 
Pierre Salinger, while old 
statehouse hands Richard 
Ham and Roherl Faiss 
chorused: "We may be un- 
healthy, but we're not stupid," 

In Africa to woo wavering 
Communists away from 
Khrushchev, Mao Tsc-tung's 
traveling salesman. Premier 
Chou Fn-lai (below, far 
rifrlu), stopped long enough 
in Accra to persuade Ghana's 
President Kwamc Nkrumah 
(left) that Red China packs a 


powerful punch on the ping- 
pong table, even if it so far 
lacks the atomic serve of rival 
Russia in other arenas, 

Ping-pong was u matter of 
contention between two mem- 
bers of the diplomatic set in 
another corner of (he cold 
war as well. "Cabot alway.s 
beats me." complained the 
wife of U.S. Ambassador 
Meiirv (ahot Lodge after a 
fast game w ith her husband in 
Saigon, "and it's infuriating 
because I still think 1 am bel- 
ter than he is." 

In San Francisco to represent 
his father at Sweden Week. 
King Gustav Adolf's third 
son. Prince Bertil. attended 
as many smorgasbord ban- 
quets as hi< digestion could 
stand, then crept away unan- 
nounced to enjoy less Nordic 
pleasures. "It would he un- 
thinkable." said the sporting 
prince defiantly, "to visit the 
Bay area without playing 
some golf at Cypress Point 
and Pebble Beach." 

As Beatrice (Actress .lucque- 
line Brookes) lightly tossed 
her quarrelsome lover Bene- 
dick (Actor Philip Bosco) 
to the mat in a New York 
gym. Shakespearean Director 
.-Mien Fletcher explained 


that these and 24 other mem- 
bers of his Stratford, Conn, 
troupe were taking Judo Ics- 
stins. Why? “It is excellent 
conditioning, gives them phys- 
ical confidence and makes 
them light on their feet," said 
Fletcher. As for the women, 
"they seem to have an in- 
stinct for it." 

"The real reason Ted Sorensen 
is leaving the White House," 
explained Stirensen's outspo- 
ken dcput>. Mike Feldman, 
"is that he failed the White 
House tennis team. We lost 
to the correspondents, so it 
was necessary to trade Ted to 
Harvard." Feldman charae- 
leri/cd himself, McGeorge 
Bunds and I'a/well Shepard 
as varsity material, but dis- 
missed their teamiiiales. Pierre 
Salinger and \rthiir Sehic- 
singer .lr.,as "fair players." 

Fed up with the futility of 
trying to lower the scores of 
I all duffers- including himself 
— Ciolfer Fred { harlton re- 
nounced the links, quit his 
job as leaching pro at the 
De Soto Lake Country Club 
I and announced that he would 
devote himself exclusively to 
the sport of which he has been 
world champion since I954-- 
yo-yo. "ft's u less frustrating 
I game," he explained. 



If there is a parallel between 
golf and war. that trouble out 
in South Vietnam should be 
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BASKETBALL /i/o/>n 

/ Underwood 



The king of 
the hill 
is no patsy 

Peppery George Ireland has his 
Ramblers hopping for the NCAA 


The coinforls of being a nalional 
* champion arc cxlravagaiit. Since his 
Loyola University basketball team won 
at Louisville last year. Cicorge Ireland 
{(ihovv) has been named Coach of the 
Year four times and Man of the Year 
twice, received a raise, a (ieorge Ireland 
Day in Skokie. 111., a fuU-limc assistant 
coach he won't have to pay out of his 
own pcK’kct. a S 1.280 trophy case he is 
encouraged to clutter up. a whirlpool 
bath to facilitate training, keys to New 
Orleans and Camden, N.J.. and a blue- 
eyed, blonde secretary named Dawn to 
wake up the front office. Though Ireland 
is head of the Loyola athletic depart- 
nvent, he never had a full-time secretary 
before, and Miss Dil^ler — Dawn — sticks 
out like a sorely needed thumb. 

The discomforts of being the defend- 
ing national champion have to do with 
that part about defending it. Ireland ran 
into Elston Howard of the Yankees at a 
banquet the other night and explained 


how fans in other places now bcH> his 
team like mad and sometimes throw 
eggs. Home folks put the knock on him 
for not beating Fi/by Tech by 50 points 
or more. Opponents, practically drool- 
ing, engage Loyola in play like it was 
Cuadalcanal instead of basketball. “Lit- 
tle Loyola docs not sneak up on people 
anymore." sighed Ireland. “There is not 
much breathing room at the top." 

"Now you know what it's like to be a 
Yankee.” said Howard. 

“Yes." answered Ireland. “And I love 
it. don’t you?" 

In their exalted, assailable residence 
at the center of the target, the Ramblers 
have won 19 of 24 games this year, in- 
cluding a rivckaby 117-6.^ victory over 
Marshall last weekend, f'or their kind of 
jserilous living, that is not bad — 19 vic- 
tories. Yel Ireland is surprised. “I am 
surprised." ho said, “that wc lost live 
games. I was surprised we lost two to 
Wichita, surprised wc lost to St. John's 
and Memphis State, and I was cer- 
tainly surprised we lost to Cieorgetown. 
Hut don't tcl! me 19 and 5. or 20 and 5 
if wc beat Ohio Tuesday, is a disappoint- 
ing .season. because I'll lake that kind of 
disappointment any season." 

Ireland was asked if he therefore 
thought it possible Loyola could make 
it to Kansas City later this month and 
win a second straight NC.A.A champion- 
ship, “Definitely." he said definitely, and 
eagerly began to outline how ho might 
play Michigan (“We'd give Russell 25. 
and Bunt in 25. too") or Ohio Slate (“That 
Bradds worries me. but he's the only 
one") in the regionals at Minneapolis. 
Later. Ed (Jleason of TWA. his friendly 
neighborhood ticket agent, said reserva- 
tions were already in for Loyola’s pas- 
sage to Kansas City. With that kind of 
eonfidenec, Loyola people arc naturally 
infected with the idea chat the huge gold- 
and-maroon signs Ireland put up outside 
the gym— "196.1 National Champions" 
— really arc out of balance, because there 
obviously is space on the right for 
“1964.“ “George Ireland and his budg- 
et." chuckled one university man. "He’s 
got it all figured out — he won’t have to 
buy new signs this year. Just do a little 
touching up." 

Ireland's signs brighten an otherwise 
dreary Loyola campus that is just a pinch 
larger than the lobby of the Palmer 
House and nestles on the frosty shore 
of Lake Michigan. The lake appears. 


along w ith a grassy slope and a lounging 
boy and girl, in pictures that basketball 
prospects see depicting the sweet life 
there. "The grassy slope." explains .As- 
sistant Coach Jerry Lync. “is about as 
bigas a bath mat." Ireland and his assist- 
ant do not always encourage \ isils. What 
they do is encourage exemplary fellows 
like All-America Jerry Harkness of last 
year's team to tell fond stories about 
swimming in the lake and playing in llie 
chummy, 41 -year-old, .^.OOO-seat gymna- 
sium. Another recent selling point is 
Loyola’s record-setting milcr. Tom 
O’Hara, running 18 miles a day along 
the lakefroni. 

There is. nevcnhclcss, a something 
about Loyola, a sort of .Spartan atmos- 
phere that grows on. or to. a boy like 
creeping hemlock, (iuard Johnny Egan 
passed up 19 other offers to go there. 
Coach Ireland, a bright, popular man 
with great resourceful drive, was recently 
trumpeted for (but not officially offered ) 
the job at Noire Dame. He was an .All- 
America there in 19.M and 1935. But he 
said he “would not coach at Notre 
Dame if they gave me the buildings. I 
have no intention of leaving.’’ He said 
it was because he makes loo good a liv- 
ing as Loyola’s athletic director and head 
coach, that he would not want to leave 
what has taken 12 years to build, and 
that sooner or later you have to agree 
there is no place like homely old Loyola. 

George Ireland is called The Man at 
Loyola. He is known for his handsonie. 
curly-haired Irish head and his curl-an- 
ear Irish temper, his cflieicncy at han- 
dling a limited IS42.(X)0) budget and his 
no-fooling regard for property and pro- 
tocol. The gym is his territory and wiie 
unto the man caught smoking in the 
vestibule. He is a dynamo of a worker 
<"I am booked for 1.1 conventions thi.s 
summer") and if he seems to fi?/ on the 
outside, inside he roils, The Ireland torso 
is striped like a hotcross bun. One scar, 
from belly to backbone, relieved him of 
kidney stones after the NCAA cham- 
pionship last year. The other, from his 
necktie to the floor, was for an ulcer 
“after a losing season" and left him 
with a stomach that is 80' , gone. Fear- 
less, he wolfs down wife Gert’s powerful 
homemade sausage and keeps it down 
with half a loaf of Gonnella (It’s Sweila) 
Italian bread. Gonnella is operated by 
a former team manager and sponsors the 
broadcasts of his games. 
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Ireland di>cs noi believe in being bud- 
d> -buddy w ith his players. He rules wiih 
an iron larynx, and if he cannot find 
something to complain about he docs 
not let it stop him, During lialf-timc 
talks -one of his p;issions — he has been 
known to kick great bags of basketballs 
into the air and to splatter oranges. "As 
a rule of thumb." he says, "I start by 
g/ving them hell." 

Ahead 61-20 at the half against Ten- 
nessee Tech in the NC’A,\ tournament 
last year. Ireland was frantic. *'\Shat‘li 
I say. Jerry, what'll I say?" he asked 
l.yne. "Well, coach." said Lync. grop- 
ing. "the second team made you lr>ok 
bad." Ireland frowned. "You darn right. 
)oii tliirti liifhr. And they're going to 
hear about it. too." l.yne says it got so 
hot he hid behind a lockei. I oyola won 
w ith ridiculous ease. 

Ireland believes in run-and-shoot and 
recently completed a 2S-minute film for 
the NCA-A entitled thgh Spvvil lia\kci‘ 
hoH. In it he reveals everything but the 
color of daughter Kathy's bedroom fur- 
niture. which hapi-icns to be' red. (The 
pretty Kathy eoaehes l.ovtiia's cheer- 
leaders and dates opposing players; son 
Mike keeps score.) ".All our secrets are 
out." lamented I'eaiii Captain Jack 
Lgan when he saw the film. "The Man 
divesn't know how to be anything but 
direct." 

The Ramblers themselves, of course, 
arc not much of a secret. They are four- 
fifths the same cast Ireland look to l.ou- 
isville last year: E-.gan. forwards Vic 
Rouse and Co-captain Ron Miller and 
Center I.es Hunter. If in their last live 
games they have appeared to be the 
c.tual of the l‘J6.T team it is a justifiable 
comparison. They have finally adjusted 
to the idea that ,All-.\mcrica Darkness 
really did graduate last June. Without 
Darkness, they are less punishing on 
offense, less penurious on defense. "But 
we had depended loo much on him," 
says Ron Miller. Now they depend more 
on themselves .ind it is a good thing, 
(i has hecome a team without a star 
anti, with the possible exception of the 
6-fool-7 Hunter, a team without a par- 
ticularly good pro prospect, Ireland real- 
ly diHTsn'i care because he thinks college 
graduates can do better things than play 
pro ball. 

Miller, a quiet man with superb hands 
and model deportment (he is alternately 
called Mitts and The C haplain), is. at 6 



PANCY-OOES-IT JACK EGAN PASSES WITHOUT A LOOK IN GAME AGAINST MARSHALL 
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BASKETBALL .>itit4iiiKil 




Stan the Man says: that's why I 
sure go to bat for soothing new 



NNEN AFTER SHAVE LOTION 

Especially made to condition, 
heal, protect dry sensitive skin 

NO STING -NO BURN MENNEN afta 

IN HANDY NEW SQUEEZE FLASK! 

Also at'ailable in Canada 


feet 2. a splendid jumper and ihe best all- 
round player on the team. When an op- 
ponent puts a trailer on playmakcr Fgan. 
as Cicorgetown did cfTcctivcIy. Miller 
brings the bull downcourt. All four have 
increased their scoring over last year. 
Miller by eight points to a team-leading 
22-poini average, 

VS'ithout Harkness. Ireland quit the 
full-court press in favor of a less debili- 
iaiirtg ha}f<oi}ri press. His bench is not 
strong, and the new fifth man. sopho- 
more Jimmy Coleman, is still learning. 
He scores fewer than 10 a game, hut he 
moves well, ha.s improved steadily and 
has stood the close scrutiny of team- 
mates who were reluctant to forgive him 
for not being Jerry Harkness. 

The Ramblers arc winning games by 
fewer points — 19 on the average, com- 
pared w ith 24 last year— but the sched- 
ule has been tougher, and Rouse, who 
made the winning basket against C'in- 
cinnati in the NCAA final, missed three 
games with a separated shoulder. Dur- 
ing his absence Loyola lost two games. 
Even with Rouse back, they lost two 
more on the road last month, so before 
the Houston game Co-captain Egan 
asked Ireland to leave the dressing room 
while the team talked it over. He is a 
tough little guy. Egan, the son of a 
South Side Chicago cop. but he is also 
a law' student with a keen mind. He is 
the only while player on the starting 
team, but he is its leader. He is a boxy, 
5-fooi-IO 180-pounder who hates to be 
called fat— because he*s not— and who. 
for less than that, has been known to 
tell a 6-foot-IO opponent that. ••I'm 
going to slulT you right through that 
basket if you don't behave.” 

"We've got a great team here.'" Egan 
told the squad in privacy. "But nobody 
is going to find out unless we start play- 
ing like one and being a little unselfish 
out there. And you know who this is tell- 
ing you that: the most unselfish guy of 
all.” The team laughed, but got the mes- 
sage. Loyola beat Houston 98-68, and 
Ireland called it their best game of the 
year. 

The following Saturday the most 
unselfish guy scored 23 points as the 
Ramblers beat Marquette 99-81. "Little 
Coach." Egan told Lyne. who some- 
times answers to that, “tell The Man 
I'm the hottest thing in basketball. Tell 
him he better build his offense around 
me. Tell him there's no reason wc can't 
go all the way." end 
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GOLf / Jack Nicklaus 




Getting a line 
—without cheating 


One of the most important elements of 
an effective golf swing is getting the cor* 
reel alignment. If you arc aimed proper- 
ly you can usually hit the ball fairly 
straight, even when your swing is medi- 
ocre. If you do not get lined up properly 
the greatest swing in the world will be 
no good to you, because you will not 
even be able to guess where the ball will 
go the next time you hit it. 

Getting the right alignment is easy 
enough on the practice tee. You place a 
club on the ground, aim it at your target 
and adjust your stance to the line indi- 
cated by the club on the ground. In com- 
l^ctition, however, this would be a viola- 
tion of the golf rule that states no mark 
shall be placed on the line of play (Rule 
9-2), so correcting a faulty alignment can 
become a problem. What I sometimes do 
is stand behind the ball and look over it 
at the target 1 am trying to hit, be it the 
green or a spot in the fairway. Then, still 
standing behind the ball, I square the 
face of the club to the target. Next, hold- 
ing the club steady in that position. I 
walk around it until I am in the proper 
addre.ss position. I can now adjust my 
stance according to the position of the 
club face and be confident that 1 am 
aiming at the target. 

Many golfers are unaware of the effect 
alignment can have on their game. The 
next time you find yourself hitting the 
ball first to the left and then to the right 
without any apparent reason, check your 
alignment before you try to adjust any 
more complicated phase of your game. 


ON THE PRACTICE TEE 

Aiming ai a target is ea\y if you cun lay the cltih on the grounii tine your 
feet up with i's shaft and hare the hall at right angles to this pointer. 


ON THE COURSE 

In actual play — since a club cannot he put on the line — you set the club face 
O I9M ioci N cUouj. All righi» reserved Square to the target, then fake your stance without moving the club face. 
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HEARING LOSS 


rob you of 
Togetherness 
with Family ““ 


Does 


and 

Friends? 




Discover how you may now hear clearly whenever you want to. 
with this amazing new electronic capsule. L<x>k at the diagram 
above. See how naturally the capsule fits in the car. It slips in 
and out of the car as easily as snapping your fingers! NO cords, 
NO wires, NO plastic tubes. Tiny as a thimble, weighs '/j of an 
ounce. Yet amplifies sound 22 times. Provides higher fidelity 
hearing at natural ear-level. 

It may end your fears that you'll miss out on what folks say. 
Discover how it may help you slay actively happy in family, 
social, church and community life. Write today for descriptive 
TRHK book, sent in plain wrapper. Address: Dept. 4-657, 
Bellone Electronics Corp., 4201 W. Victoria St.. Chicago 46. 


More will 

■x the more 

LIVE VX 

/ you GIVE 

HEART 

FUND 




0/»e of a collection of uncommonly fine shoes from $27 up. at selected stores. We'd be 
pleased to direct you to the nearest one. Stacy-Adams Co., Brockton, Mass. Since 187S 


CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHT 

ciMhmifil /riim page 27 

them down. "Who’s the greatest?" he 
asked the children, and they shouted his 
name. “Who upset the world?” and they 
shouted his name. "I am the champion." 
he told them, “and that means all of us 
are champions. I showed you now what 
vsecan do. We can do anything." On the 
fringe of the crowd stood Malcolm X 
with his 35 mm. Japanese camera. He 
has known Clay for four years. Cassius 
says, although up to now he has not been 
seen much in Clay’s company. “Whoare 
you taking pictures for?" another pho- 
tographer asked him. "You’d drop your 
teeth if 1 told you." Malcolm said, smil- 
ing. and advanced his film to the next 
frame. 

Now a crowd had begun to collect 
in the living room of the house. Clay’s 
mother and father were there, as was 
Henry Sadlo. a lawyer from Louisville 
who represents the interests of Mr. and 
Mrs. Clay. Mr. Clay started twisting 
with a model from Chicago. She was one 
of eight who had shown up at the fight 
courtesy of Major League Enterprises, 
also of Chicago. Walter Turner, promo- 
tional director of Major League Enter- 
prises. said his firm planned to gold- 
plate Clay’s gloves, shoes and trunks. 
"Then we'll mount them on a big walnut 
slab around an oval picture of Cassius." 
Turner said. "It will probably be the 
world’s greatest masterpiece of its kind, 
and we’re going to give it to Mrs. Clay." 
“They ought to gold-plate these, too." 
said one of the models. She held up a pair 
of black-rubber knee protectors Cassius 
had taken to the tight. Had he lost, he in- 
tended to strap them on and craw I across 
the ring to kiss Sonny Liston's feet. 

Clay came in. looked around and went 
hack out to the children. "There are so 
many responsibilities to being the cham- 
pion.” said Cassius. “I can feel the pres- 
sure already. And there are so many peo- 
ple around." He sat back down on the 
porch. "Who’s the greatest?" he shouted 
again to the children, as much for them 
as for himself. “Cassius Clay." they an- 
swered. The party inside did not break 
up until Clay had suggested everybody 
get on his bus and take a ride dow mown. 

Shortly after S o’clock the next morn- 
ing. Cassius had breakfast with Malcolm 
X at the Hampton House Motel. They 
discussed what Elijah Muhammad, the 
No. I RIack Muslim, ha^l said about 
Clay at a meeting in Chicago the night 
before (Allah and he had hefived Clay 

. iinlimicil 
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mixer 


FOR THOSE WHO ENJOY THE TASTE OF GOOD WHISKEY 

lu a 7-Up highball, whiskey doesn't become a hidden ingredient! 
You taste it— as you should, Instead of bullying whiskey, 7-0p 
actually gives it a gentle assist, mellows, rounds out flavor. 
You get a robust, 100% gi'eat drink. And 7-Dp sparkle means 
“don't stir." Pour gently; 7-Dp stirs itself. It's the man's mixer. 





Automotive engineers are 
beating the rust problem with 
winterized steels in your new car 


Winter driving, with all its slush and road salt, is rough 
on cars. But automobile designers are finding ways to 
beat the problem, They're using special zinc-coated 
steels for those vulnerable body parts where rust once 
started its damage. These "winterized" steels provide 
better corrosion resistance than previous body steels, 


so your new car will stay in good shape years longer. 
There’s never been a better year to put your money in 
a new car. The ’64's have better styling, improved 
engineering, and something more... they’re longer 
lasting because designers are buildingin durability, de- 
pendability, and strength with new and improved steels. 



United States Steel 




Special steels from 
U. S. Steel fight 
corrosion damage from 
snow-melting chemicals 


Galvanized steel has been around for a 
long time— in fact the first sheet was made 
in 1884 by a company that later became 
part of U. S. Steel. But there was a problem 
in using this corrosion-resistant steel for 
painted body parts, because the spangles 
in the zinc coating showed through the 
paint. 

U. S. Steel solved this problem by devel- 
oping a special finishing process which 
eliminates the spangles, These specially 
finished galvanized sheets can be used 
side by side with regular body sheets, and 
when they are painted, you can’t tel! the 
difference, yet your car has additional pro- 
tection against corrosion in those parts 
where rust used to strike first. 

New trim stays trim— Have you ever seen 
a worn-out wheel cover? There is no such 
thing anymore because wheel covers, like 
SO much of the trim on the ■64’s. are made 
of USS Stainless Steel. No other metal can 
come close to the strength, corrosion re- 
sistance and lasting gleam of stainless 
steel. It’s extremely hard too, so it resists 
dents and pock marks from flying gravel. 
For as long as you own a '64, your stainless 
steel trim will look showroom-new. 

Muffler problem solved— One of the tough- 
est corrosion problems that Detroit had 
to solve was with mufflers. Here, road salt 
wasn't the principal cause of muffler fail- 
ure. It was short-trip driving. This type of 
driving builds up corrosive exhaust acids 
and moisture that stay inside the muffler, 
because the muffler doesn't get hot 
enough to evaporate them away. To beat 
this problem, designers are using USS 
Aluminum-Coated Steel and USS Stainless 
Steel, both so corrosion resistant that 
mufflers will last Z to 3 times longer. 

Built to last— You'll hear a lot of praise for 
the '64 cars. They deserve it. Classic styling. 
Performance. Road handling. Comfort. 
And more. They're built to stay in shape 
years longer with new and improved steels. 
U. S. Steel, 525 Wm. Penn Place. Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 15230. 


United States Steel 


CHAMPIONSMtP FIGHT 

w.ln). "Cluy is the lincst Negro aihlcie 
I have ever known.” Malcolm X said, 
"the man who will mean more to his 
people than anyaihlete bcforchim. He is 
more than Jackie Robinson was. because 
Robinson is the white man's hero. Hut 
Cassius is the black man's hero. Do you 
know why'.* Because the white press want- 
ed him to lose. They wanted him to lose 
because he is a Muslim. You notice no- 
body cares about the religion of other 
athletes. But their prejudice against Clay 
blinded them to his ability.'' 

Now that Cassius bad been mentioned 
publicly by Muhammad, the day ahead 
of him became one long interview (not 
one question was put to him that day 
about the fight). Some of the things he 


that Allah was in the ring with him 
against Sonny l.iston because he prayed 
five times a day (he prayed in his dress- 
ing-room shower before the light). He 
said his people had a history stretching 
back kO.OOO years whereas the Hnglish 
language was only 500 \cars old. "Why 
do I want to live in llic wliite man's 
way?" he said. "Why do I want to gel 
bit by dogs, washed down a sewer by 
lire hoses? Why di>cs everybody attack 
me for being rigliieous? Why don't peo- 
ple leave me alone?” 

Cassius, however, drew the line at ad- 
mitting to certain ideas commonly as- 
sociated with the Muslim movement 
possibly because he has been taught a 
sugar-coated version of the socio-rcli- 



Clay. who has genuine lone (or children, lifts neighbor's girl, saying. "Look at my sweetheart!" 


said he has been saying in watered-down 
form for several years, but this wa.s the 
first lime he was willing to identify him- 
self with the Black Muslims. Although, 
as he said. "1 am not a Black Muslim, 
because that is a word made up by the 
while press. 1 am a black man who has 
adopted Islam. 1 want peace, and I do 
not find peace in an integrated world, I 
love to be black, and I love to be with 
my people. I am a very intelligent box- 
er. you know, and pv^oplc don't ask me 
about my muscles the way they would 
ask l-iston or Patterson. They ask me 
about Zanzibar and Panama and Cuba, 
and I icll them what I think." 

Cassius told the reporters who canve 
by his house or called him on the phone 


gioiis philosophy. He said there was no 
hate in his heart for the white man. "be- 
cause 1 would be nowhere today without 
the white man's money.” He said, fur- 
thermore. he knew nothing of the Mus- 
lims' concept of black supremacy. "Why 
do I have to feel superior to you? All I 
want to do is to live my own life among 
my own people.'' 

Would any of this alTeci his future as 
a lighter. Clay was asked. "Why should 
It?" he said, "rve believed this way for 
four yeais. and it didn't have anything 
to do with my fighting. But ril tell you 
this: if I had to give up my lighting or 
my religion. 1 already know what 1 would 
do. I would give up boxing and never 
look back.” end 
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Sandy Hook, N.J. have made some fascinating discoveries off a familiar shore by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


LOOK INTO THE SEA 
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INTO THE SEA 


T hesoa — compelling, wild and mysicrious — 
is our last frontier. Man is of the sea. The 
s;ilt-w'ashcd blood in his veins and the lime in his bones 
bespeak his oceanic heritage. And the sea is ever beckoning 
him. promising rebirth, a freedom from the cares of ler- 
rcstial life. 

No one seeks this freedom more than the angler. Casting 
into white-tipped .surf or dropping a line from a rolling 
party boat, the angler is at peace with himself. Each year 
the sea becomes more attractive to American fishermen. 
The statistics are overwhelmingly impressise. In 1946 an 
estimated three million Americans fished in the sea for 
sport. Today, there are more than seven million saltwater 
anglers. They catch upward of 1.5 billion pounds of food 
(ish annually, as much as commercial lishermen take, and 
they spend S7tX) million a year on bait, equipment, accom- 
modations and charter boats, to the enrichment of couni- 
lcs.s communities on the Atlantic. Gulf and Pacific coasts. 
In I loritla alone, saltwater angling has an economic value 
equal to that of the citrus and cattle industries combined. 

Superficially, all would seem serene. Millions of Amori- 
Ciinsarc catching millions of fish and s|>cnding millions of 
dollars in the pri>ccss. But beneath this surface serenity 
there arc problems, critical problems, which endanger the 
sport, l or one. no one knosvs vcr> much about the sea. 
Biologists, for instance, do not know the complete life his- 
tory of a single marine game fish. No one really has any 
idea at all as to what efieet heavy angling w ill have on spe- 
cies of lish that have not been hitherto sought. Contrary 
to myth, the sea di)cs not possess inexhaustible resources 
of lish. The I’acitic sardine, which once constituted the 
largest of all American (isherics. producing more than half 
a million tons annually, has virtually vanished from the 
California coast as a result of overfishing. In Oregon, 
Washington and Alaska the Chinook salmon is being 
threatened b> industrial construction in its spawning rivers. 
On the Atlantic coast the wcaklish. which was the most 
p^ipular game lish off Long Island until the '50s, is all but 
gone from that area, and the same is true of the yellow tail 
flounder, which used to abound off southern New- England. 

I'or the most part, marine biological research has gone 
largely unsupported. A slock joke among marine biologists 
has it that they have had to speciali^c in hays and inlets be- 
cause they only have enough money to go in water up to 
the knees. Sporadically there is a whoop and a holler when 
a species begins to vanish and a crash program is suddenly 
started to study the disappearance. But inasmuch as the 
scientists sent out on the chase have no previous data or 
studies to go on, their efforts are often fruitless, Even so. 
they arc then expected to make recommendations to guard 
against future calamity. Generally, marine fishery laws 
and regulations are a cruel hoax. The slates have juris- 
diction over lish in their waters, even though the fish may 
be only the briefe.st of visitors — and the protective laws 
vary considerably from stale to state. 


In adiliiion to all this confusion, there arc the prob- 
lems brought about by burgeoning humanity. I'or along 
with the great increase in angling there has been a great 
increase in population along the coasts, particularly on 
the Atlantic seaboard, where a megalopolis, or super- 
city. is forming between Boston and Washington. Atlantic 
coastal waters. cspcciall> those skirling the larger cities, 
arc menaced by swelling pollution. 

In an attempt to establish some kind of control and to 
improve fishing, several conservation groups began agi- 
tating in the early 'SOs for Congress to start a national 
marine game-fish research program. EvcniualK. backing 
came from the U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service, a part of 
the Department of the Intcrior.and in 1960Congrcss tinal- 
l> agreed. I5r. l.ioncl A. Walford. former!) chief of the 
Branch of Fishery Biology in the Fish & Wildlife Serv- 
ice. was appointed director and look over an old three- 
story brick Army hospital at Fort Hancock on Sandy 
Hook. N.J. as a laboratorv. 

B> any standard. Walford. who is in his mid-50s, is a re- 
markable man. A renowned biologist, he has all the pre- 
cision of a scientist and all the passion of a poet. A brood- 
ing six-fooier with deep brown eves, he loved as a voimgsici 
in San Francisco with the idea of becoming an actt>r. anil 
the most raging arguments of his youth were with his father 
on how Hamlet should be pla.ved. One of his books. /Jvinn 
Kt'sourci’s of /he Sea. published in I95S under the spon- 
sorship of the Conserv ation l^uindation. is a classic of mod- 
ern biology. It is perhaps the best exposition in print of the 
problems of the oceanic wilderness, and it is striking not 
so much for what the author discloses ahoui life in the sea 
as for his revelation of how much is unknown. 

W hen Congress authorized the la bora lory, 
it stipulated that the tinniial budget was 
not to exceed S2.7 million a year, but the most that S;mdy 
Hook has ever received has been a rclativel.v meager S167.- 
000. Even so. Walford has managed to assemble a first-rate 
staff of eight young biologists and technicians (the average 
age is only 28), and by dint of skimping here and stiving 
there the laboratory has been able to turn out some e.xecl- 
lent work. The staff lacked a research boat the lirsl year, 
but Walford subsequently was able to get his hands on an 
Air Force boat, which he christened Clwllennee, after the 
pioneering British research vcs.sel of the lX70s. and con- 
verted into a rough-and-ready seagoing laboratory. 

One of the first projects that Walford assigned was a 
survey of saltwater angling, to be conducted by John Clark, 
the assistant director. Clark started the survey early enough 
so that 1 960eensus takers could take a representative sample 
of the population, and by the time he had linished adding 
up the re.sulis and checking them with other federal and 
stale agencies and private citizens interested in fishing he 
had amassed a number of pertinent and revealing statistics. 
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liriony, ihtf survey disclosed thul there were then 6.2 million 
viltwuter ijntjlers in ihe country and iheir ranks were in- 
creasing at the rate or4(K),000a year. (Walford ligures that 
there will be 15 million anglers by IWO. and 30 million 
by the year 2000, > More than half the angling was done 
along the Atlantic coast, from Maine to the Morida Keys, 
The majority of anglers fished close to shore rather than at 
sea. and they took anything that bit. All told, they took 2<X) 
.300 species of fish. The biggest bag. on the Atlantic 
coast anyway, was flounders, of which anglers had a total 
catch of 5.3 million pounds. Bluelish were second with 50.6 
million pounds, jacks third w it h 41 ,2. red drum fourth with 
.3X.6. striped bass fifth with .37.5. p<irgie.s (scupf sivth with 
.36.6. sharks seventh with .36.2. groupers eighth with .34.3, 
cod ninth with .30.9 and black drum lOth with .30, Signifi- 
cantly, anglers caught far more of some species than did 
commercial fishermen. They caught, for example, all the 
jacks. 99.5' of the red drum. 94,9' of the hliidish and 
X1.3',' of the striped bass. 

Last year Walford began studying the distribution of 14 
species of fish on the continental shelf ranging from Maine 
to Texas. Me expects to complete his study by June of 1965. 
and when it is finished he will have surveyed the 5.000-mile- 
long coast county by county. The i‘acilic coast is also being 
studied at the marine gamc-lish laboratory in Tiburon. 
Calif. The Tiburon lab. which has a smaller staff than that 
at Sandy Hook, was set up m 1962 by \S'alford and is now 
under the direction of Cierald Talbot. 

The Atlantic continental shelf extends seaward for 40 
miles, and it comprises one of the most productive lishing 
grounds in the world. But. as Walford discovered when he 
plotted records of commercial catches on a graph, produc- 
tivity was consistently high in some areas and low in others, 
l-ishing was most productive in the area between Cape Cod 
and southern New Jersey, picked up again off V irginia and 
rtorlhern North Carolina, then slumped until 1 lorida. Part 
of W’alford's wurk is attempting to learn the spccitic dif- 
ferences between productive and nonproductive waters in 
terms of the environment. Cienerally speaking, fish gather 
where currents alter or where the eontincnial-shclf floor 
IS irregular, "To use the jargon of biologists." Walford says, 
"fish lend lo congregaie around discontinuilics," Off the 
Jersey coast, for example, where marine life is prolific, the 
bottom is full of ridges and hills and deep canyons, By con- 
trast, the floor off Cieorgia and South Carolina, where 
catches are low. is relatively smooth and shallow, 

A key to the productivity of the Atlantic shelf. Walford 
believes, is the richness of the estuarine ,£onc. the name given 
lo the expanse of water between the upper reaches of the 
tide and the open sea. This innermost edge of the sea has 
long fascinated Walford. w ho eventually plans to do a hook 
ahtvut it. Indeed, until Liyina Rvwunvs of rlw Si-o ap- 
peared. the subject had scarcely been touched on. and then 
unsitlisfaeiorily. 

According to Walford. the Atlantic estuarine zone is cs- 


Hiii/tiniyl I.iom't A. ii iilforil heads up Sandy Hook Lahoiuloi i . 

pceially rich because of a unique combination of favorable 
factors, "h is capacious, extending in a broad hand almost 
uninterrupted for over 2.(X)0 miles." he noted in a paper 
he read to the .Association of American Cicographers last 
September. "The tidal marshes in New Jersey alone, for 
example, comprise some IK5.(HK) acres. Climaiically it is 
particularly well located so that it can include boreal, tran- 
sitional and tropical fauna. Migratory temperate forms that 
are more or less esiuarme-deivendeiit can range far along 
the coast, shifting northward, southward, inshore. olT-shorc. 
according to changes in temperature and food supply . Thus, 
for example, menhaden, bluelish, black drum, red drum, 
spot, croaker, mullet and blue crah occur from the Ciulf of 
Maine to Texas. 

"The extraordinary fertility of the coastal s;iU marshes 
is probably the key to the biological value of the estuary. 
The Sapelo marshes of Cieorgia. for example, produce near- 
ly seven times as much organic matter per unit area as the 



INTO THE SEA 


v.a»cr of the continental shelf. 20 times as much as that of 
the deep sea. six times as much as average wheat-produc- 
ing farmland. It is no wonder that the creeks meandering 
through the marshes are superlatively rich pasture for young 
herbivorous fishes. Not only arc they rich but safe, as safe 
as can be in a natural aquatic habitat: for the shallows 
generally bar the entry of larger carnivores that frequent 
the deeper waters of the estuary and the shelf beyond. 

“The fertility of the estuarine ^one is reflected in its large 
population of wildlife— .songbirds, shore birds, waterfowl 
and mammals. During the period 1950 1960. for example, 
the number of ducks, geese, coots and swans wintering in 
the sjilt marshes from New York to North Carolina aver- 
aged 2.1 million birds a year. Mere again, it is the long un- 
broken distances covered by the Atlantic estuarine zoncthat 
give it unique value. True, concentrations of aquatic bird 
life occur in the stilt marshes of other coasts, but these arc 
generally localized about the mouths of rivers. 

"Thus it would seem that we ought to appreciate the At- 
lantic tidewater marshland as one of our country's natural 
treasures, comparable in the distinction of its biological 
features, say. to the Great Barrier Reef of Australia. Bui it 
has not been appreciated. As far back as the ISlh century, 
farmers began 'reclaiming’ the marsh for agriculture. If we 
may judge by what has happened, people have generally 
regarded it as wasteland to be developed as real estate for 
housing projects, industrial centers, amusement parks and 
other profitable purposes. If no profit is to he made of the 
marshes, they make convenient dumping grounds for the 
rcfu.se of cities. At the very least they must be drained to 
eliminate their populations of mosquitoes. 

"The effects of all these intrusions on estuarine life are 
subtle and hard to measure. They accumulate insidiously, 
and any changes that occur go unnoticed. Today the area 
known us the Hackensack Meadows is an eyesore haunting 
Ihe edges of megalopolis. Only n few people arc left alive 
who can remember when it was lush and beautiful. During 
the five-year period ending with 1959. the marshes of New 
Jersey were reduced by 4.8' . those of New York by M ' , 

John Clark, the energetic assistant director at Sandy 
Hook, is engaged in a number of projects. Once a month 
he buzzes aloft in a Coast CJuard plane for a swing over 
the ivcean. covering a I.IOO-mile area to read surface tem- 
peratures with an infra-red device. Upon landing he corre- 
lates his temperature findings with reports of fish migra- 
tions, This may seem elementary, but the fact is no one 
has ever done it before. 

Clark is equally at home under the water. An accom- 
plished skin diver, he is founder and president of Ihe Amer- 
ican I-itloral Society, a sort of underwater Audubon group 
with compressed air tanks, and as such he has been able 
to summon all .sorts of llippercd volunteers to the cause 
of survey. When the Navy proposed to let gypsy salvagers 
raise the cruiser Sun Diego, torpedoed off Fire Island by 
a German submarine in 1917. Clark was among the leaders 
of an opposition group that convinced the Navy to cancel 


the contract. Nowadays he and the rest of the members 
keep track of the hundreds of wrecks that attract fish on 
the Atlantic coast. An order from Clark is all the members 
need to spring to battle stations. When Dr. Jan Prager. the 
microbiologist at S;indy Hook, needed .samples of marine 
mud from the continental shelf, Clark had but to give the 
word and suddenly 100 members were happily groveling 
in the depths. 

In terms of marine life. Prager is doing the most funda- 
mental of all research at Stindy Hook. He is studying phy- 
toplankton, the minute plants of the sea. on which all forms 
of animal life eventually depend for sustenance. This is ;m 
extraordinary field in which to work. The laboratory tech- 
niques arc very demanding, requiring, for instance, that 
glassware be washed in 200° water, then rinsed several times 
in distilled water and finally baked at 800° for half an hour. 

The cost of equipment is high, and Prager has been forced 
either to do without or. with the help of his assistant. John 
•Mahoney, to devise makeshift eqiiipmeni of his own. These 
improvisations would do justice to Dr. Seuss and arc la- 
beled as having been manufactured by the Schcckelpincher 
Company. "There are perhaps a dozen people in the world 
doing the work I'm doing." Prager says, with a smile. "All 
of them arc in the West. This is one field in which wc’rc 
ahead of the Russians." 

P rager's main interest is the biochemistry 
of seawater. "Seawater is dilTcrent up 
and down the coast."’ he says. "Actually, when you use 
seawater in the singular it's a sin. The seawater in Chesa- 
peake Bay is dificrenl from that in Raritan Bay. and that’s 
dilTercni from Cape Cod. Even offshore there are arcus 
that are biochemically different. And it is these biochem- 
ical differences which account for the differing abundance 
and distribution of phytoplankton, the so-called grass of 
the sea. Recently in Long Island .Sound at Larchmont I 
picked up an interesting phytoplankton bloom in a yacht 
harbor. The little inlet was full of them, yet the water in 
the next inlet. 50 yards away, was as clear as crystal." 

In addition to biochemical differences, seasonal changes 
cause variations in plankton on the continental shelf. "Off 
the New Jersey coast.’’ Prager says, "diatoms, a group of 
ulgac, onc-celled plants, start to bloom, proliferate to the 
point where the water is turbid, in January. Spring turns 
up earlier in the ocean than it docs on land. VS hile we're 
snowed in, it's spring out there. Why? No one knows (he 
whole story. Anyway, the diatoms arc followed by flagel- 
lates. one<elled plants that can swim. During the late spring 
and summer these float in abundance in the water, and 
animal plankton, zooplankton, predominantly composed 
of minute crustaceans along with invertebrate larvae and 
small fish larvae, graze on them." Fish such as menhaden 
and herring eat the zooplankton, and. in turn. larger preda- 
tors, such as bluclish and striped bass, eat the menhaden 
and herring. "In the late fall." Prager says, "the production 
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of phytoplankton largely stops and does not resume again 
until January. 

"To someextent. these plants are regulated by temperature 
and salinity. They start here at a different lime than they do. 
say. at Cieorges B:ink off Cape Cod. But these plants do re- 
quire certain organic materials such as thiamine. B|j. folic 
acid and amino acid.s. We don't know everything about the 
nutritional requirements of phytoplankton, but we do know 
that different seawaters have different potentials for grow- 
ing them. And what we're trying to pin down is the bio- 
chemistry behind these potentials to grow plants. Converse 
to this, once we have learned the nutritional requirements 
of a pure culture of a single species of phytoplankton, we 
can use this as a marine white mouse, to measure the amount 
of a given nutrient that it requires in seawater. L'ltimately 
we hope we will be able to predict toxic red tides and en- 
hance the productivity of nonproductive water by seeding 
it with microorganisms which will act to enrich (he water 
for other crops. Our own Atlantic coast is the richest phy- 
toplankton area in the world, and the richest single point 
is probably Cieorges Bank. It's c.xtrciv.cly rich, so rich it's 
murky. That's why skin divers hate it — they can't see their 
hands in front of their faces. But the fact is we don't know 
now the subtle things that make the difference between a 
rich body of water and a poor one. Maybe all the richness 
comes from a sheep pasture up in the watershed, and sheep 
manure is responsible for all of it. Who knows? But we'll 
find out. or our grandchiklren will." 

Prager's next-door neighbor at the laboratory. Dr. Ron- 
ald llisler. has been working on pollutants. In a recent ex- 
periment. he checked on the toxicity of soaps and deter- 
gents to marine life. Contrary to the advertising slogan. 
Diu doesn't do everything, at least when it conies to killing 
fish. Du/ and other soaps, Hislcr learned, "are relatively 
harmless to fish for the simple reason that si'aps can be bro- 
ken down by bacteria." On the other hand, synthetic deter- 
gents are mo.st harmful. "One pound of detergent in 23,- 
000 gallons of seawater will wipe out half the fish life in four 
days," says Eislcr, “and it will slay toxic for three months." 
Octergenis have a molecular base that cannot be broken 
down by bacteria. 

In an attempt to overcome the pollutants of the present 
as well as those of the future. Eisler is trying to raise a hardy, 
disease-resistant race of llukc. While doing graduate work 
at the University of Washington. Eisler studied under Dr. 
Lauren Donaldson, who has used selective breeding to raise 
3-ycar-old rainbows that weigh 14 pounds. Eisler is trying 
to duplicate this feat with fluke. To stimulate growth and 
accelerate sexual development, he has been giving his fluke 
injections of thyroid hormones and a sex hormone known 
as HCO. "Eventually," he says, "we hope to wind up with 
a race of superlish. As of now. we expect the program to be 
successful within 30 to 50 years, and I expect to be around 
then. Given adequate equipment. 1 think that I could com- 
plete it in 20 years. With the estuaries going from pollution 
and landfill, we have to be prepared."Onc of the flounders 


that Eisler originally caught for aquarium experiment was 
an albino, and he wrote a paper for a scientific journal de- 
scribing the rarity. The name of the while flounder was 
Moby Irving. 

One of the major programs at Sandy Hook is a study of 
the life cycle of the bluelish. Eisler and a number of the oth- 
er biologists are working on various phases of this. "The 
reason we're studying the bluefish and noi some other gamc- 
llsh." says John Clark, the assistant director, who is in 
charge of fish tagging, "is that it's the model fish. Every- 
thingvvclcarn about the hluetish will bcof help. The bluefish 
is a popular game fish, economically important, caught in 
abundance, has coastal and worldwide distribution and 
lives its life in densely fished areas. We're also very much 
interested in the interaction of the environment and fish, 
and the bluefish responds beautifully to lemix’raiures. A 
lot of fish react in subtle ways, and because the ways arc sub- 
tle and the interaction so complex we don't know what's 
going on. But bluefish respond beautifully to changes in the 
environment." 

l.isicr is trying to distinguish differences between popula- 
tions of bluelish by analy ses of blood. The blood chemistry 
of marine fishes is a virgin field, bin after a year's research 
Eisler has strong evidence that New Jersey blues can be dis- 
tinguished from North Carolina blue.s on the basis of four 
dilTercni blood components. Sirce the Sandy Hook lab 
simply lacks the funds to maintain stations elsewhere along 
the coast. Eisler had to drive down to North Carolina last 
summer (o collect bluefish. He had only two days to do the 
Job. and he had to hire a S50-a-day charter boat to catch 
the blues himself vvuh hook and line. He needed at least 20 
fresh from the sea. but on the first day out the blues were 
not biting, and he caught only seven. On the second and 
last day. however, they struck with ferocity, and Eisler and 
a friend caught 60 in 40 minutes. To help Clark with the 
tagging program. Eisler tagged the blues he did not need, 
packed the rent in an ice che.st in the Nick of his car and 
roared hack to Sandy Hook, where he and his assistant, 
Dave Deuel, ran blood analyses. But what tickles Eisler 
most about the trip is that one of the 27 blues he tagged 
was caught by an angler who returned the tag to Clark. 

H erbert Anderson, a summertime biolo- 
gist at Sandy Hook who is studying for 
his doctorate at the University of Miami, is noting the 
species composition of parasites occurring in blues as a way 
of telling differences between populations, and W'alford 
himself is working on anatomical variations. "We do find 
differences." he says. "They arc exasperatingly slight, but 
they arc consistent." As of now . the thinking is that there 
arc two main populations of bluefish. one dubbed Popula- 
tion A. the other B. Population A winters off southern 
Florida in January and February. Population B apparently 
w inters farther south but shows up off Palm Beach in April. 
Population A moves north to Cape HatJeras in May, peaks 
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“The only people entitled to 
use ‘we’ in the singular sense,” 
Mark Twain once remarked, 
“are kings, editors and people 
with tape worms”. 

With no speaking acquaint- 
ance with any of the three, I 
may be pardoned here for pos- 
sible over-use of the singular “I”. 

The subject of this little story 
is a “Birthday”— a matter so 
persona! as to be of certain 
interest to no one but myself. 

It so happens, however, that 
all ninety Kentucky Derbies 
have been run in my single life 
time. 

As a young distiller, in 1893, 
I laid away my first barrel of 
Kentucky Bourbon to be pack- 
aged four years later in the first 
Bonded bottles ever offered ns 
protection to the American 
public. 

At ninety — and still an active 
distiller — I have had cause to 
age and bottle more hand-made 
Kentucky Sour Mash Bourbon 
than any man alive today. In 
one batch, I expt-ct it might 
more than float the Maine. 

Now age alone may often be 
something to brag about in 
bourbon but forget in your birth- 
day book. Accordingly, when 
asked what I wanted for my 
latest anniversary, 1 replied — 
“Not to be reminded of it.” 
Truth of the matter. I’ve man- 
aged to stick around so long 
perhaps for the sole reason that 
I've given all my time to it — 
all the time I’ve had! 

Yet 90 years is long enough 
to learn a thing or two. In the 
matter of my specialty. Old 
F iTZGf:RALD, 1 have never been 
more sure that bourbon quality 
is best served, not by modern 
short cuts, but by patient ad- 
herence to the slow and proven 
methods of our forebeare who 
first made Kentucky Bourlwn 
famous. I invite you to enjoy it, 
as is my custom — in moderation. 

Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled-in-Bond 
Mellow UK) Proof 


in August off Long Island and New Jer- 
sey and retreats to Hatteras in October 
before returning to Florida, Population 
H simply moves up to North Carolina 
in July and slays there until fall. "They 
may be in the process of becoming two 
differem species.” SValford .says. ''We 
may he seeing evolution actually under 
way. in a very slow process, of course.” 

•Mthough temperatures arc seemingly 
responsible for the two blue popula- 
tions, Walford doubts that temperatures 
trigger their separate migrations. ”lt is 
something within themselves, a biologi- 
cal clock perhaps, that impels theni to 
move.” he stiys. “We think that the most 
likely external factor that could influence 
them would be the sun. That is the the- 
ory anyway.” 

To lest this theory. Walford has hired 
a fish behaviorist, Bori Ola. to study 
blues and other fish in a lank that will 
be built in the basement this year. Blues 
are extraordinarily difficult to raise in 
captivity — Eisler failed in his aquarium 
— and plans call for the tank to be 35 
feet long. ! 5 feet w ide and nine feet deep. 
Large windows will enable Ola to ob- 
serve the blues at fish-eye level. Artifi- 
cial light will take the place of the sun. 
Among other things. Ola will study the 
blues' ability to see. smell and hear. It 
is believed that blues feed by sight, but 
the sense of smell in some fishes is ex- 
tremely acute. 

Blucfish have been observed under- 
water at sea by Robert Wicklund. a lab 
assistant whose father is the skipper 
of the Chullciifur. Wicklund is Sandy 
Hook's resident scuba diver. To attract 
blues on his 60-foot dives, Wicklund 
takes along a coffee can of ground-up 
menhaden. As far as Wicklund has been 
able to discover, blues seem to prefer 
turbid water. “One time.” he recalls, 
"we went down to 40 feet and drifted 
through clear water. There was nothing, 
but as soon as we hit murky water there 
were blucfish.” During a night dive 
Wicklund saw a school of 40 to 50 small 
blues apparently sleeping. The fish were 
dormant and in a vertical position with 
head up and tail down. When startled, 
they righted themselves and swam off 
hurriedly. Wicklund also noticed that 
when blucfish fed on chum, they invaria- 


bly circled in a clockwise manner before 
coming in to strike. “They don’t seem 
to feed unless they're in this clockwise 
circle.” he si\ys. 

Chumming attracted other fish. “We 
attracted quite a few fluke and sea bass." 
Wicklund says. “The fluke, large ones, 
came in by the droves, and they weren't 
frightened by our presence. This is un- 
usual. Ordinarily they're so wary of div- 
ers that they won't let them get close. 
We also attracted cunner, a trash fish. 
They were very aggressive and fed out of 
the hand. The sea bass stayed outside 
the other fish; then when the crowd broke 
up slightly they came in. But when the 
fluke came in. everything left, Every- 
thing gave them a wide berth.” 

W'icklund's descents are made with 
another diver in a cage because of the 
danger of shark attack. Once he and a 
companion, a college student who was 
working at Sandy Hook for the summer, 
were diving at night when the lights on 
the cage began to explode. “Using lights 
underwater was a new experience for 
us.” Wicklund recalls, “and we decided 
to clear out fast. We thought we might 
be electrocuted. But the diver with me 
came right back in again and slammed 
his end shut. It seems that just as he 
started to leave, u hammerhead came 
out of nowhere and brushed against him. 
Before that happened again, he decided 
that he'd take his chances inside again. 
And so did I." 

I n the last couple of years, 
sharks, especially makos, 
have become a sought-after game fish off 
Long Island and the Jersey coast. For the 
angler who is unable to afl'ord the mar- 
lin fishing off Bimini or Panama, a 500- 
pound mako makes a very fine substitute 
indeed. Since 1961 John Casey has been 
in charge of shark research at Sandy 
Hook. Like his fellow scientists at the 
lab, Casey more or less drifted into ma- 
rine biology. Studying upland game at 
the University of New Hampshire, he 
happened to become interested in the sea 
when he took a summer course at the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution. 

“When the laboratory started in 1961. 
we had a mild interest in sharks, mainly 
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from the point of \icw of curiosil>." 
Casey says. "We had no set programs, 
but from lime to time we would examine 
catches that sportsmen br<*ughi in. Then 
the Smith Research and Development 
Corporation got in touch with Dr. Wal- 
ford. Smith Research is associated with 
J. Howard Smith. Inc., a commercial 
menhaden company located in Lewes. 
Del. and Port Monmouth. N.J. There 
was a strong feeling among residents of 
coastal areas, particularly here in Jersey, 
that the menhaden boats were bringing 
sharks in close to shore and that the 
sharks were a danger to swimmers. 
Smith Research asked us if this were 
true, and our answer was that no one 
knows. Smith Research then suggested 
that the laboratory conduct a survey of 
sharks in this area and use their research 
vessel. There were no strings attached. 
We didn't have our boat. Challenner. at 
(he time, and it looked like a fine op- 
portunity to find out something about 
sharks. The main thing with Smith Re- 
search was that they wanted people to 
know that they were concerned. 

"In .August of 1961 we decided that 
the most practical thing we could do 
with the 85-foot trawler that Smith Re- 
search pul at our disposal was to hold 
a general survey of sharks in the middle 
Atlantic bight, the area of coast that 
sweeps in front Cape Cod to Cape Hat- 
tcras. Out of that we picked an area for 
study, from Jones Inlet on Long Island 
to Cape Henlopen. Del. What we were 
after was species- composition, abun- 
dance. seasonal occurrence, distribution, 
si/cs. food and reproductive habits. Then 
we wanted to relate these life-history fac- 
tors to the physical and biological factors 
in the environment -the temperatures, 
depth, currents, salinity, wind direction, 
These were the broad objectives of the 
program. Since then we've carried on 
with it and expanded certain parts. 

"The area we chose for study pretty 
much straddled the Jersey coast. The 
shore line was divided into eight areas, 
called transects, and the boundary line 
of each transect extended 40 miles to 
sea. For the hydrographic part of the 
survey we took surfaec-to-botlom tem- 
peratures. siilinity samples, threw over 
drift bottles to study surface currents 


and threw over bottom drifters, This was 
done every live miles along the bound- 
ary line of each transect. The actual 
survey of. sharks was done by long-line 
fishing, and we did enough fishing so that 
we feel we have a representative picture 
of the distribution of sharks in the over- 
all area. W'e got white sharks — the most 
dangerous in this area — tiger sharks, 
duskies. threshers, mukos. two species 
of hammerhead, dogfish, sandbar sharks 
(brown sharks) and sand sharks. Of (he 
larger sharks, the sandbar and the dusky 
arc the most common, and the tiger, the 
white and the hammerhead arc not un- 
usual. We studied their food habits, and 
.17 dilTcrcnt food items, including shell- 
fish. pelagic and bottom-dwelling fishes 
and garbage and olTa). were found in 
their stomachs, l or instance, we found 
a whole side of bacon, packages of sau- 
sage. cellophane and aluminum foil. We 
also found the remains of fish that had 
been cleaned aboard boats and then 
thrown overboard, though I'm sort of 
leery of saying this because it sounds 
like sportsmen are throwing over foods 
that attract sharks. Sharks are oppor- 
tunistic feeders that take garbage and 
offal from boats, but they are not in any 
way dependent on this. Most of their 
food comes from nature, primarily bot- 
tom fishes- hakes, sea robins, goosefish. 
Thc.se arc not too important from the 
sport-fishing standpoint. However, some 
of the more important and faster sharks, 
the makos and whites, feed on bluclish, 
menhaden, squid and those fishes associ- 
ated with midwater or surface /ones. 
Thus sharks arc likely to be concentrated 
wherever natural foods are. It wasn't 
the Smith bouts that were attracting 
sharks; it was the schools of menhaden. 

"In 1962 we didn't have the Smith 
boat, and we didn't acquire our boat. 
C/tciU.’H!,'ir, until the end of August. So 
we investigated the inshore areas in Del- 
aware Bay and Sandy Hook as possible 
pupping and nursery grounds for the 
sandbar shark. We found that Dela- 
ware Bay was important and that Sandy 
Hook Bay was not. The Siindbar shark 
moves in to Delaware Bay in late spring 
and drops the pups. The pups remain 
there all summer and then move out in 
the fall. When we got ClHtIUiiKcr we 
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continued this shark survey in a smaller, 
200-square-milc area near Sandy Hook 
from western Long Island to northern 
New Jersey. We fished in areas where 
wc caught sharks in 1961 to measure 
changes in abundance. In 1961 we caught 
138 in this study area. In 1962 we caught 
66. and in 1963 we caught only 6. The 
number of sharks we took out of this 
area may account for some of the de- 
crease. Then. too. the average surface 
temperatures were cooler in 1962 and 
1963. The number of menhaden and 
bluefish was also lower, perhaps as a re- 
sult of these cooler water temperatures. 
Up until 1963 wc hadn't been able to 
sample the study area for the entire sea- 
son. Wc began fishing in May. and wc 
didn't catch any sharks until mid-June. 
Our data from 196! and 1962 showed 
that sharks departed from this area in 
late September or early October. The 
greatest number of large sharks are pres- 
ent from mid-August to mid-September. 
Their arrival and departure seem to be 
associated with surface temperatures. 

"Last June we began a tagging pro- 
gram and registered 50 sportsmen in a 
preliminary study. This was very suc- 
cessful. The sportsmen went from Mon- 
tauk Point to Chesapeake Bay. and they 
tagged 260 sharks. So far three of those 
sharks have been caught and the tags 
returned. The longest any tagged shark 
was out was 15 days, and it was caught 
25 miles away from Montauk, where it 
had been tagged. The others were caught 
in the same area in even less time." 

But as interesting as the research on 
sharks or bluclish or phytoplankton is 
for the scientists, the quest has barely 
begun. The gaps in knowledge are enor- 
mous, and appropriations slim. Dr. Wal- 
forxf somefimes /ikes fo dream of what 
he would do with more money. "What 
I would like to have," he says, “is a 
large enough staff so that I could assign 
teams to work on a number of species 
simultaneously. As it is now. there arc 
too few of us attempting to do too much. 
But I feel it is alt right for us to ‘do too 
much.' Wc have a vision of what needs to 
be done. And what needs to be done is to 
accumulate facts, all sorts of facts, about 
fishes and their environment for intelli- 
gent conservation action." 
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■ The lilt and vigor of modern Mexico will 
give your spirit a lift. Here in this fun-loving 
liesui land, you’ll find gay music, hospitality, 
dramatic scenery, refreshing off-beat things 
to do and sec. 

But part of the refreshed feeling you take 
home will come from the quiet pools of 
peace you find in cobblestone villages little 
changed by the centuries. ..where the tradi- 
tions of the past arc a colorful, often festive 
part of the present. Here relaxation is an art 
...one you’ll love! 

It is this delightful combination of old 
and new that makes Mexico such a wonder- 
ful vacationland. Imagine yourself water- 
skiing. skin diving, golfing the year 'round, 
shopping for unique handcrafts, dancing in 
the moonlight to Latin rhythms.. .tropic 
palms and hibiscus around you, mountains 
as a backdrop, a gentle breeze wafting the 
fragrance of sea and flowers. 



Imagine Mexico-then come sec it for your- 
self. Ask your travel agent to help you plan 
your best vacation, your zest vacation ever 
...in marvelous Mexico! 


II. 


I M«xican National Tourist Council 
f>cpc. S1.2. 2 East SSth Street 
New York 22. N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 

□ Please send me illustrated literature 
on marvelous Mexico. 





IF YOU HAVE NEVER DRIVEN A 1964 CADILLAC 


. . . then you have an extraordinary experience ahead of you. 
No matter how many other Cadillacs you may have owned 
or driven— you'll find this one a revelation! Its new engine is 
the most dynamic in Cadillac history— 
and produces more power per pound 
of engine weight than any other produc- 
tion engine. And with the new Cadillac 



transmissions— either the improved Hydra-Matic or the new 
Turbo Hydra-Matic— it sets totally new standards of response 
and performance. Just give your dealer a call. He will put 
you behind the wheel— and show you 
why the 1964 Cadillac is more tempting 
than ever! And just wa/t till you drive it! 

CadXlK Motof Car Oivloon • 6«n*ral Motor* CorporatMo 





Cricket Made Easy, or at Least Possible 



Expert Gertrude Jacobs films what may be loosely called ‘the action’ at the Staten Island Cricket 
Club in New York, scene of much of the real cricket played in this country by BARBARA HEILMAN 


|\/|iss Gcrtruiic Jucohs docs not look 
’ like it demon on ihc rules of’ sporl. 
An ample woman in her middle years, 
with brown hair going haphazardly 
gray, she looks like Aunt Alice back 
home. And talks a little like her. too. 
breathlessly, elliptically. blue eyes re- 
garding you through blue-rimmcd glass- 
es. But Miss Jacobs ts a demon on the 
rules of sport, a woman who goes to ball 
games and raptly follows the perform- 
ance of the umpire, so it is no particular 
wonder that she should be the woman 
who has broken the cricket barrier. Ger- 
trude Jacobs has subdued the game of 
cricket to a series of filmstrips from w hich 
anyone can come away with a grasp of 
essentials and with no need to blanch 
even if a conversation turns to the ghast- 
ly question of leg before wicket. 

The Peace Corps put her up to it. The 
Corps reasoned that closer relations 
would be possible with the peoples of 
former British possessions if its members 
could at least look at a cricket match in- 
telligently. But cricket is not Parchecsi, 


with the rules set down on the inside of 
the top of the box. The rules did n<»t 
seem to be set down anywhere, in a form 
intelligible to Americans, and cricketers 
were relatively few-. 

Miss Jacobs has an office at Inter- 
national House, which is a residence, a 
club, a social and study base for foreign 
students in the U.S. doing graduate 
work, and there the Peace Corps found 
her. She runs the Audio-Visual Work- 
shop, taping languages and accumulat- 
ing a picture and film library. But apart 
from this work at International House, 
she operates, singlchandcd. a thing called 
the School Film Service, and one of the 
School Film Service's services is the 
making of filmstrips on game rules. 

Her strips on baseball have been 
turned from film into books, have been 
translated into Japane.se and will soon 
be put into Spanish. She has done bas- 
ketball. softball, hockey, badminton, 
field hockey and Little League rules. 
“In cricket. I found I had no place to 
begin because 1 had no vocabulary,*’ 


Miss Jacobs sttid. “1 would read. ’If 
you have an Aunt Sally on your 
team . . .* and Fd stop and think, now 
what in the world docs Aunt Sally mean? 
A player who can't do anything. I found 
out. and a skier -pronounced sky-cr— 
is a fly ball. Of course, that makes sense. 
Well, it all makes sense, after you know. 

“New York is virtually a crickctless 
town,” Miss Jacobs said sadly. “I 
thought if anybody would know about 
it Abercrombie & Fitch would, so I 
went down there and at least got to see 
what a bat looked like, and they gave 
me a little bitty rule book. But 1 finally 
had to get the bulk of my books from 
Fngland. I had seen the name of Sir 
Donald Bradman used with such great 
respect for his playing ability that 1 
figured if he was such a good player he 
must have written something. So I went 
and looked him up in the card index and 
there was a book. I tried the British and 
Australian consulates and the English- 
Speaking Union. They all knew about the 
book, but nobody had it, and 1 had to 
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You don’t 
smoke 

van Rossem’s 
Royal Mixture? 
What happened, 
lose your pipe? 



f.n/ 

J. & A. C. VAN ROSSEM -ROTTERDAM. HOLLAND 



Abditory 

So you won’t lose keys or cash, there's 
a patented Abditory (Webster: place for 
preserving articles) in every RUGBY 
SPORTCR AFTERS Jacket. Indispensa- 
ble for golfing, fishing, or loafing, the 
SPORTCRAFTER fits perfectly; is com- 
pletely washable. Du Ponfs ZE PEL'?' 
Fabric Fluoridizer repels rain and stain, 
helps keep that brand-new look. In 24 
colors. 56 sizes for Dad. Mom, kids. 
$7 .95 for » 10% Discount Coupon, mail this ad tO: 

RUGBY SPORTCRAFTER 


Cricket Lady omiomni 

send to England. Nobody has ever read 
that book more carefully than I did. I 
cannot praise it too highly for anybods 
\vho*s interested in cricket. There's never 
been another cricket player like him.” 
Miss Jacobs said reverently. ‘‘I’erhaps 
there won't be for a good long time. 
Now he is a broker, and I think he lives 
in Adelaide. .Australia. No. 1 haven't 
written to him— 1 haven't had nerve 
enough to write to him.” 

But Miss Jacobs had resources t)ther 
than Sir Donald and .Abercrombie & 
Filch. Her office, after all. was strategi- 
cally located in a houseful of young In- 
dians. West Indians. Scots. Australians 
—and she drafted them as technical e\- 
(serts. "They were skeptical at first. " 
Miss Jacobs observed. ''They thought 
it was just impossible fora beginner. One 
of the Indian boys, when I told him 1 
was interested in cricket, said ’You!' as 
if it were the most hopeless thing in the 
world.” 

Miss Jacobs would descend upon the 
students at breakfast. "I'd ju'i automati- 
cally move the salt and pe[ per into po- 
sition for a match and say now. here’s 
the pilch and here's the wicket. I'd 
usually get about an hour of cricket a 
morning. I could absorb just about 
enough a day for a new set of questions 
the next day. I deliberately didn’t see 
any games at first. When I did sec one. 
out on Staten Island. I didn't realize it 
was my lirst match. Because I knew w hat 
they were doing. I'd been ^ludying it so 
hard and so intently that changing the 
salt and pepper shakers to men didn't 
seem to make much difference.'’ 

The filmstrips that resulted from all 
this arc clear and rather charming. Ap- 
propriate old cricket prints precede the 
plunge into exposition: on strip one is a 
reproduction from London's Marylebone 
C ricket C lub of I'hf Laws of i/if .\ohU- 
(iaiiw of Crickfl. 

"The Marylebone Cricket Club has 
been the central authority on the laws of 
cricket since 1787.” Miss Jacobs said 
from behind the projector. "Look, that's 
all the rules there are. Isn't that amazing'.’ 
But now there are whole brvoks about 
them. You know, the rules base changed 
very little— sometimes there was no 
change for a period of a hundred years. 
Now here" she was explaining another 
strip "the batsman wears pads, and 
also the wicketkeeper. They protect ev- 
erybody but the poor fielder. The um- 
pires have worn those butcher's coats 


since Ix’fore the dawn of Christianity. 

I guess. 

"Now this is a normal field for an otT- 
spinner. The captain has all these choices 
for the field, and they are only approxi- 
mate. Sometimes you want them close in 
to the batsman, sometimes you want 
them way out. Now that position is 
called a silly midnin because it's silly to 
stand there. Lie's apt to gel hurt. Silly 
mid-off means he’s standing in a very 
bad place up there on the off side of 
the batter. 

"There's no such thing as a good ball 
or bad ball, in our sense, because the 
batsman doesn’t have to hit at it." 

It is hard on an American to be told 
that there is no such thing as a good ball 
or a bad ball: that a batsman may hit at 
a ball or not hit at it. as he likes: that if 
he should hit it he may run or not. as he 
likes; that a captain may place his fielders 
almost anywhere at all. It is hard for an 
American to discern a game in all this 
anarchy. 

It is there, though, and it emerges from 
Miss Jacobs' filmstrips if you just don't 
get panicky and give up at the first ap- 
pearance of difficulty. "Cricket should 
stand on its own in this country." said 
Miss Jacobs warmly. "It's a good game, 
and a highly sophisticated one. If Ameri- 
cans take it up. I hope they don't change 
it too much. If they did take it up. the 
first thing they would do would be to put 
gloves on the fielders. That ball is very, 
very hard, and it goes very, very fast. If 
you try for it, you stand a chance of 
breaking your lingers, so what do you 
do. you let it go. Another thing. Ameri- 
cans would wear short sleeves. The Brit- 
ish wear long sleeves and roll them up. 
Now why. who knows, but short sleeves 
would not be crickci." Miss Jacobs al- 
lowed herself this. "Instead of white 
trousers, creams are the thing to wear. 
It’s such a polite game. It's a game of 
gentlemen. 

"I’ve been to South America and Man- 
churia and Japan." Miss Jacobs sjiid. 
"Now I’d like to go to Australia, to meet 
Sir Donald Bradman. And I’d like to go 
to England to sec a cricket match." 

Born in Dennison. HI.. Miss Jacobs be- 
gan as a physical education major at the 
University of U’isconsin: she changed 
her mind and added English and com- 
parative literature, but went to Columbia 
University to do graduate work in phys- 
ical education. She taught it for a num- 
ber of years, in high schools, colleges. 


Buffalo. New York 14208 
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community recreation programs and var- 
ious other places, including. in 19.^9. Yen 
Ching University in Peking. China. 

“*l thought when 1 went over to China 
(hat I'd have to find a good branch of a 
tree to cut off for a baseball bat. hut 
I found they had beautiful equipment. 
And their modern dance was far superior 
to ours. I had only about 15 students — 
girls, though it was mixed for folk danc- 
ing. English folk dancing was most ac- 
ceptable. because there was less physical 
contact — you know, ladies* chain, and 
all that." 

Miss Jacobs' Hrst filmstrip arose out of 
this trip. It was a strip called Oiw Dec 
Chou, or Little Brother Chou, "niadc 
about (he children in my little garden in 
China. I was just there, in my little old 
teahouse, and I taught them nursery 
rhymes and how to count. I taught them 
Ten Little Imliuns, and they put it into 
Chinese. And I did an audacious thing." 
Miss Jacobs Siiid. "1 did a tilm strip on 
the Chinese language. Sub-ABC level,” 
she added hastily. "I took some of the 
words apart. looking at them as a for- 
eigner would: I had a beautiful callig- 
rapher. You cun almost tigiire out what 
a word means if you know all the basic 
piciographs." 

Miss Jacobs went from China to Berke- 
ley. Calif, to New York and South Or- 
ange. N.J. teaching physical education. 
Then in 1945 she decided that that was 
not what she wanted to do. So "I sat 
down in the middle of my living room 
floor with my shoes off — that always 
helps me think. 1 knew I didn't want 
to go on teaching. I wanted to do some 
sort of creative work, and I wanted to 
travel, and 1 wanted to meet people 
doine interesting things." 

Miss Jacobs got up off the floor and 
went full time into the making of film- 
strips. 

In addition to further strips she has 
planned, the language tapes and picture 
collection at International House. Miss 
Jacobs is learning to develop her own 
Ektachromc tilm. putting the cricket 
strips into Hindi, taking a cour.se at Co- 
lumbia and has several other projects she 
is not ready to disclose. 

Questioned as to how she plans and 
accomplishes more than, obviously, is 
possible. Miss Jacobs says. "I don't waste 
time. Thingsare pretty much on schedule 
and disciplined, which 1 don't like." A 
curious statement, but delinitive of the 
lady. iNo 



A Chinese potter’s mark of confidence 


Who was he? We only know that he made beautiful porcelain and stamped it 
with his mark— so that there would be no guessing — no mistakes. Buyers 
had confidence in his quality and craftsmanship. His mark was easy for 
them to identify. 

Today, we, too. have identifying marks— Brand Names. Brand Names are 
the names you know and trust; quality products you've depended on for 
years. The manufacturer “goes on record" with his advertising which sets 
a standard that he must live up to (or his sales will suffer). Because he 
knows he can deliver what he says he can, he readily identifies himself with 
his products. Because of these reasons you can depend on Brand Names. 
They are a "mark of 20th century confidence” in all the things \ i 

you buy. When you buy Leadership Brands, you know you are j br^D I 
getting your money's worth. I NAMES ! 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION. INC.. 292 Madison Avenue. N. Y. n. N. Y. 

Sr>.iki.* lonirihiilcil d puMiv: svcmvc b> .Spnri^ llliisiriied. 



He applies himself to all projects equally... 
. . . completely: 

At the office ... at home. 

To his contemporaries and friends, his dedication is 
self-evident. He's ever seeking the stimulation that 
sparks his enthusiasm for everything. 

Within these pages he finds information that provokes 
his imagination . . . products that satisfy it. 

He's progressive . . . practical . . . perceptive . . . 

. . . and he reads this magazine, just as you do. 


MAG/irilVES /YOVR WORLD Of lOLRS aiVO PRODUCTS t 



Basketball's Week 

by MERVtN HYMAN 


THE TOURNAMENTS 

The NCAA picked up five shiny new con- 
ference champions— UCLA (BigSiv). Ken- 
tucky (Southeastern), San Francisco (West 
Coast AC), VMl (Southern) and Murray 
(Ohio V'allcy)— and had of its ^5 teams in 
the fold. 

New York's NIT. forced to forage among 
the independents and some conference also- 
rans. still had four spots open after taking in 
Army (16-6). Miami (20-6) and St- Joseph's 
(17-8), Other possibilities: Syracuse 115-7). 
Penn State 1 1 4-7 ). l-a Salle < 1 6-H), X.tvier of 
Ohio (l(>-8) and the runners-up in the Mis- 
stmri Valley and Western AC. 

THE EAST 

THE TOP THUECl t. VILCANOV« (31-a) 

7 . NVW (!«••) 9. OWOUESNC «•••> 

J( wa.sadismal week for mo.st eastern tourna- 
ment teams. NCAA-bound Providence could 
not find shooting room against sT. josi ph's 
alternating J -2-2 /one and light man-io-man. 
What's more, the Friars were unable to han- 
dle St. Joe's pesky Steve Courtin. He threw 
in 2.f points and the Hawks upset Providence 
67-62. It did not help the Friars' morale 
cither when villaNOVa. their first-round op- 
ponent in the East rcgionals. beat Marquette 

87- 64 and Temple 67-60. 

NIT teams had their troubles, loo. Just 
when St. Bonavcniure was about to catch 
puotKSNE, stubby Willie Somerset stole the 
ball away from the Bonnies' Fred Crawford. 
Then he stole the game aw ay W'ith nine points 
in less than two minutes. Duqucsrie won 86- 
80. The Dukes, however, tried their luck in 
the Midwest and got themselves trampled by 
Di. Paul's fast break 84- 65. 

NYU was another victim. The hot-and- 
cold Violets, leading CRt ighton by 1 1 points 
with 5:.f3 to go, fell apart as usual when the 
Blue Jays hit them with a /one press. Chuck 
Officer threw in 12 points in the last four 
minutes, including the basket that heal NYU 

88- 86. Pin also stumbled. PLSv. stati; 
caught the Panthers with their long-range 
defenses lagging and Pitt went down 78-63. 

ARMS, giving young (27) Coach Talcs 
Locke us best effort of the year, won its way 
into the NIT by clobbering old rival Navy 
74 55. i A SALLr. although beaten by wesi- 
ERN xiMucKV 107-95. was still hoping 
for an NIT bid after coming back looutgun 
Utah Slate 90-85. So was SYRAtXSE, which 
has not had it so good since 1957, The re- 
vived Orangemen rattled past Cornell 89-85, 
Colgate 99-78 and Canisius 81-64. 

pRlNCETON'smugnificentBill Bradley gave 
the Tigcr.s a ccriuin tie in the Ivy League. 
He scored 64 points (for a new Ivy record) 


as Princeton took Columbia 78- 59 and Cor- 
nell 61-55. Kuoin isi ASn heat Connecticut 
54-53 to force a tic for the Yankee Confer- 
ence title and .1 playoff for an NCAA berth. 

THE SOUTH 

The to* three-, i. Kentucky (ti-t) 

3. OUKE (3R-4) a. DAVIDSON (33,4) 

A funny thing happened to Davidwin on 
its way to Kansas City. Theprccoetous Wild- 
cats. w ho had bludgeoned their way through 
the Southern Conference regular-season 
schedule, were suddenly nowhere. Instead. 
VMl. 9- ! 1 going into the conference tourna- 
ment at Charlotte, won its first champion- 
ship ever and will represent the Southern in 
the NCAA East regional. The hustling Key- 
dels were full of surprises. First they beat 
Furman 77-73, then they shocked Davidson 
82-81 on sophomore Charlie Schmauvs's bas- 
ket with 13 seconds to go. This put VMl 
into the final against glorgi Washington, 


UPSET MAKERS 



another spoilsport. The Colonials had 
shocked Virginia Tech (4-62 and West Vir- 
ginia 88-80. Then with Noodles Blair, a clev- 
er little backcourtcr who was unable to raise 
his arm lo shoot after he injured a back 
muscle early in the game, directing the tralfic. 
and 6.foot-2 Schmauss zipping in and around 
weary (iW for 19 points and 17 rebounds. 
V Ml beat the Colonials ('1-56 for its first 
winning season in 21 years. “It's the great- 
est.'' gushed Coach Weenie Miller. 

It was enough to make DliKI. a wary 
bunch of Blue Devils after they thrashed 
Wake Forest 98-83 and North Carolina 104- 
69 lo finish far ahead of the pack m the At- 
lantic Coast. But now Duke will have to do 
it all over again in the conference tourna- 
ment that begins Thursday in Raleigh. 

A man has to gel up early in the day 
to outsmart KrNTUCKv’s cagy old Adolph 
Rupp. After aiabaMa upset his Wildcats 


65 59 with a zone defense. The Baron, quite 
corrceily. figured that Tennessee nojtld iry 
to win with a slowdown and a taw-und-one 
on Cotton Nash. So he had Nash act as a 
decoy. The Vols went for it hook, line and 
hox-and-one. \khile they chased Nash, who 
tcH»k only one shot and made only five free 
throws, sharpshooter Tommy Korn bombed 
them for 17 points. It gave Kentucky a close 
42 38 victory and Rupp his 2lst Southeast- 
ern Conference title. Said Rupp later. "1 lad 
Tennessee decided to play basketball, it 
might have won.” 

The black magic finally paid off for TL- 
I we. everybody's patsy in the SFC. After 
22 straight losses, live Cirecnics beat l.SLi 
80-68 as Bob Davidson flipped in 29 points 
and made off with 19 rebounds. 

THE MIDWEST 

THE TOR THREE> I. MICHICAN |l«-3) 

3. WICHITA (30.S) 3. LOYOLA (l»-ft) 

NCAA teams can take warning. Defend- 
ing champion LOYOLA ixee page 50), warm- 
ing up for the tournament, was winning big. 
The quick Ramblers, running, gunning and 
swarming the boards, rubbed out St. Louis 
79-66 and Marshall 117-63, 

For a while it was touch and go for Big 
Ten co-leaders michk;an and ohh) state. 
Illinois was hot on the Wolverines' heels un- 
til .sophomore Caz/ie Ru,s,ve}l bailed them 
out with three deft steals, a timely layup and 
28 points In all. Michigan won 89 83. In- 
diana's Tom Van Arsdalc stuck to Ohio 
State's Gary Bradds like a long-lost brother 
and held him to 15 points. But Dick Ricketts 
and Don Dcvoc got away for 16 points 
apiece and OSU squeezed through 7.3-69. 

KANSAS state, however, was beginning 
to see daylight in the Big Eight. The 3Mld- 
cais matched their fast break again.st Okla- 
homa's quick break and, with pop-shwier 
Willie Murrell firing in 23 points, K--State 
easily won the race 99-70. Second-place 
Colorado, outmusclcd by Missouri 89-84. 
fell two games behind- 

DRAKE'S fairy-tale rise from the bottom 
to the top in the Missouri Valley wa.s com- 
plete. The Bulldogs defeated Tulsa 72-63and 
St. Louis 56-50 to clinch a tie for first. Hut 
WICHITA was still alive, loo. The ShvKkcrs 
had trouble when Tulsii cracked their /one 
in the second half, but Dave Stallworth's 32 
piiints helped them win 98-79. Too late. 
CINCINNATI was fleving its muscles- Big 
George Wilson, wheeling iind dealing like 
never before, rattled m 25 points and the 
'Cats upset Bradley 64 62, Then they beat 
North Texas 104-91. 

The Mid-Amcrican race was down to its 
last game. oHio l/., an 88-79 winner over 
Louisville, must beat Toledo on Saturday to 
avoid a tic with Miami of Ohio. 

THE SOUTHWEST 

THE TOR THREE: I. TEXAS WESTERN <33-3) 

2. TEXAS ASM (IS-S) 3. TEXAS TECH (14.71 

There is just no place like home in the hurly- 
burly Southwest Conference. TEXAS AiM, 
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FOND OF 

THINGS ITALIANO? 
TRY A SIP OF 

GAbblANO 

A masterpiece as truly Italian as 
the scores of Italy’s unforgettable 
operas is the liquid gold of 
Galliano, the legendary liqueur 
"distilled from the rays of 
the sun." Try a sip of its bright, 
sunny flavor. Galliano— 
the fine Italian liqueur that 
conquered America. 


bciiicn by Tc\us Tech at Lubbock earlier in 
the season, made the Raiders pay for that 
at College Station. With their euibcrani 
cadet.s raising a frightful din. the Aggies 
turned Bennie Lennox loose for 21 points 
and drubbed Tech 82-70. Three nights later, 
when SMU's 2-1-2 zone defense tied up Len- 
nox, skinny Bill Robinette shot over the 
Mustangs for 17 points and the Aggies won 
75-70 to clinch a tie for the championship. 

NCAA tournament teams were finding the 
going sticky. irxAS v.tsiLRS bombed New 
Mexico State 90-54, but the Miners had to 
beat a iaic, nagging press to hold off North 
Texas Slate 62-56. Oklahoma city, ex- 
tremely bearish in a 105-80 romp over Cen- 
tenary. was surprised by hot-shooting wi.sT 
TrxAS ST AIL and lost 89-80, Houston, too. 
ended its season on a discouraging and all 
too familiar note, loyola of New Orleans 
flushed out the reluctant Cougars with a 
.strong rebounding game and wliipped them 
64-54. After that. Houston Coach Guy Lewis 
went right out to recruit a tall boy, 

THE WEST 

THE TOP THREE, 1. UCLA (24-0) 

2. OREOON STATE (2ft-S) 3. SAN FRANCISCO (l«-4) 

There was never really any doubt about it. 
but unbeaten ucla finally got around to 
winning the Big .Six championship. \V.ish- 
ington held the Bruins scoreless for the first 
4*/2 minutes and gave them only a single 
field goal in the last eight minutes. But 
in between UCLA worked up enough steam 
to win 78 64. Then, just when Washington 
State was beguiled into thinking that the 
Bruins could at last be had. they were off 
and running again. Walt Ha//urd oulsiicked 
the defenseless Cougars with his passes and 
fakes, hcand baekeourt sidekick Gail Gotsd- 
rieh shot in 55 points, and UCLA bree/ed 
to its 24th straight victory, 9.5-56, 

UCl.A S NCAA rivals, meanwhile, were 
sharpening their skills. ORhcioN state, pu/- 
7lcd by Oregon's zone, still got the ball to 
7-fooi Mel Counts often enough for him to 
score 51 points and the Ikavcrs won at Cor- 
vallis 71-68. The next night at Lugcnc, State 
came up w iih a zone of its own in the second 
half, Counts got 54. and Oregon went down 
again 85-71 , san i rancisco's West Coast 
AC champions scrambled past San Jose 
State 48-46 and California at Santa Barbara 
75-66 for their 1 5th in a row. slaitle, sur- 
prised by MONTANA STATt 98-85, recovered 
to edge Portland KH 99 on Cireg Vermil- 
lion's last-second shot in overtime. 

‘Tve never had a team 'up' for a game 
like we are for this one," said Arizona 
Stale's Ned Wulk last week. So brigHa.m 
YOUNG whacked his Sun Devils 106-90, Said 
Wulk the next night, "The kids arc tired. 
We're down.” So ARIZONA state ran over 
Utah 103-78 to regain the Western AC lead. 
Concluded Wulk. "My coaching certainly 
improved overnight." end 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sport* informstfon of the week 




■ASKETBSLL — BOSTON lusi il& IhirJ game in a row 
(lo ihc Hiilons I IS- 1 IJ) lor only llie second lime 
lliis season, and its l.asicrn Disision lead dipiwd to a 
halfgame. Bui the {'cities sson tncir netl hsc games 
while CINCINNATI was dropping is 
and suddenly games separated the 
ers. The Royals' losses were hack to bacR -msi mns- 
in use weeks -lollowcd hy inrccsictones. including 
a 117 114 Win over the 76ers in which h-looi-T'/i. 
inch Terry Lucas pulled down 4d rehounds, most m 
(Ik NBA this season. RHILADi LPMI A heal (he 
Pisiuns I.U)-122 for its only win m live games, 
and NLW YORK losi all nree of us games. SAN 
TRaNCISCO mosed lo a comfnrubic J'/4-gamc 


e \Ncs 


ning It 


vond-place Sf. I.OLIS split four, third-place 
LOS ANOfcLLS played its best ball m live weeks 
us It won three out of four (its only loss was in 
uscriime lo (he Hawks. 115-114). HAl TIMOHL 
slumhied ihrough ihree uinlrst games, hul Dl - 
1 KOIT managed to take isio uul of fisc. 


BOXING LouissiMc'sCASSICSCl AY won the world 
heavyweight championship by a T kO when Sonny 
l.isKin lailcd lo answer the bell at the beginning of 
the seventh round of their ink light in Miami Beach 
I •Cl- puge .'ll). 

'Aorld I calhcrwcighi Champion SUCiAR RAMOS 
of Mexico City retained his title with a sixth-round 
TkU siciory over Japan's Mitsunori Seki in Tokyo. 
Third-ranking Middleweight RCIIIN (Hurricane) 
L'ARTI.K won an easy lU-ruunddccision over James 
[.Ills of Louisville in Madison Square Garden. 


FIELD TRIALS— WAR STORM, a powerful pointer 
owned by Bethea McCall of Birmingham, dcleated 
J'J other dogs in a gniclini Id-day (csi to win the 
Naiional Bird Dog Championship in Grand Junc- 


FIGURE SKATING- -Olympic gold mcdalisls SJOU k- 
Jt. Ur/K.STRA oC (iolUnd and .MANTRPtO 
SCMNLLLDORF-LR of Germany easily look the 
ladies’ and men's (iiles at the world championships 
in Dortmund, Germany, but MARIkA kILIUS 
and llANS-JUHGfcN BaCmLLR of Germany re- 
served the order of the Olympic pairs event by de- 
feating Russia's tiilists Ludmilla and Oleg Proio- 
pupov. 


COLF Despite gusty winds. ART WALL JR. stroked 
a one-under-par 71 in the final round to win the 
S) \000 Bojfolj /ColojnhuJJnirrjialJOJoaJ Open, his 
second victory in three Caribbean (ournamems (his 


HOCHCV -MONTREAL moved into the lead when 
M dcleaied ihe Maple Leafs 1-0 and the Rangers 
4-41 on Charlie Hodge's sixih and scsenlh shuloulS 


(most in (he league) while CHICAGO was spliiting 
two games. Then Ihc Black Hawks edged the Cana- 
diens 4-.t as ken Wharram scored Ihtee goals, in- 
cluding the winning point with less than three mm- 

tied for hrst place. TORONTO look only one |4 I 
over the Black Hawks) oui of three while f>L I ROIT 
lost two games and tied another for iis worst record 
m eight weeks. The Red Wings, however, remained 
securely in lourth place, yusi live points behind the 
Maple Leals and an overwhelming 10 ahead of 
NEW YORK, which won. lost and tied in three 
games- BOSTON dropped another game lo equal 
ils longest losing streak (six) and (hen surprivcd 
everyone with two straight wins. 


HORSE RACING— George Pope Jr.'s HILL RISE 
<S4.S0|. with Don Pierce aboard, look (he lead in 
the stretch and won the 51 32.400 San la Anita Derby 
with SIX kngihs to spare tsre page /Cl. 
CARTIRET iSS.RO). a I rench-hred 6-vcar.old 
owned by Hasty House Farm and ridden by K.iy 
Broussard, came from behind lo capture the SV8.- 
4U0 Hialeah Turf Cup liandicap by 3!/^ lengths nver 
Royal Ascot, 


SKIING JOHN UaLEANZ of Minneapolis look the 
national jumping championship with leaps of 235 
and 231 feet on 75-meicr Suicide Hill in Ishpenung. 
Mich. Defending champion Gene koilarck of Du- 
luth. .Minn, was runner-up. 

CHRISTIAN PRAVDa. 37. swept through a 54- 
galc course with ease to win the slalom ink and 
51,200 at the world professional championships in 
Heavenly Valley. Calif. ERNST HINTLR.SEl.R of 
Austria also earned 51,200 by taking the giuiii sla- 
lom championship. 


swHUMiNG -At the Australian championships m 
Sydney, indomilable DAWN FRASLR (SI, E-eh. 
171 lowered her own world record m the lOO-nicier 
freestyle by .6 second sviih a 58.9, won the 200- and 
400-meier freesiyks and broke 60 seconds in the 100 
again wiih a 59.6 while swimming a kg for the win- 
ning 400-in«lcr relay team. In other events KEVIN 
RLRRY set a world mark of 2:06.9 in the 200-meier 
buicertly. and BOB WINDLfc clocked Ihe second- 
best I.500-metcr freestyle time in history with 
17:09.4. 


TRACK A FIELD— Loyola’s TOM O'HARA Hole 
the show at the New 'Fork knights of Columbus 
meet at Madison Square Garden as he won (he Co- 
Ju>in}Mai> .YJjJr 3.-.N). 5 joJ, on iJje »ay. sel n world 
indoor record of 3:43.6 for 1 .500 meters, bettering by 
three seconds the 1961 mark held by Hungary's 1st- 
van Rozsavolgyi. BRUCb klDD edged Australian 
Ron Clarke in the iwo-mik (K:39), and hix fellow 
Torontonian. BILL CROTHLRS. hrce/cd to aneasy 
victory in the Cavey 600 (1:09.7). In Ihe field events 


GARY GUBNER put Ihe shot 62 feel »•/* inches lo 
heal Parry O'Brien for the second straight week. 
JOHN UfcLSLS cleared 16 feel ‘4 inch to win the 
pole vault and JOHN I HOMAS look the high jump 
with a leap of 7 feci 1 inch. The NCAA indottr cham- 

me Western division in l^riland. Ore. was highlight- 
ed by the performance of HARRY Jl ROME, who 
had been oul of compelilion for 15 monihs with a 
knee injury. He showed hi$ hiness hy taking Ihe 
6l>-yard dash in six seconds ilji to help OREGON 
lake the meet. MARYl AND STATE ran awjywiih 
me team title m the NCAA Laslcm division in Louis- 
ville as Ils mile relav team of Robert Brown (4X.5I. 
Harkv Morns (47.X), Ed Skinner (48.1 1 and Earl 
Rogers (47.3) sped to a new- world record of 31 1-7. 
bettering by half a second the mark set by Texas 
SoiillKrn List season on the same track, Still more 
world indoor records fell at other meets: Y'ak’s 
WENDELL MOfTLl Y ran the world’s fastest 600 
sards (I (Fr.2) at the Hepragonal Championships m 
Ithaca. N-Y-. irimming , I second off George Kerr's 
.{■year-old mark, and in Baltimore at ibe All-Lasicm 
insiiaiional games HAYI S JONES, running his Usi 
race of the indoor season, improved his own record 
in Ihc 60-yard high hurdles w ith u 6.8 clocking. 


MiiCPosTS— SIGNE D: JOE KUHaRICH. 46. su- 
pervisor of olTkials Ibr the NEL, as head coach of 
Ihe Philadelphia liagles. Previously he had coached 
the Lniversily of ban Erancisco (1948-195) ), the 
Chicago Cardinals (1952). ilie Washington Red- 
skins (1954 1958) and his alma mater. Notre Dame 
( 19.^)- 1962). "I got Ihc Itch lo get hack into coach- 
ing." lie said, "ll was tough watching the films 
every week and realizing that none of the teams wax 

DIFD: E. AMBROSE CLARK. 83. the colorful 
sporisman who pioneered su-cplcchasing in America 
and could be seen many afternoons driving coach- 
and-four down busy Jericho Turnpike on Long Is- 
land; at his Old Wesibury, N.Y. home. 

Dff D: GUS LE.S.N'EVIf'H, 49. former world light 
heavyweight champion, of a heart aiuck in ClilTsidc 
Park. N,3. He gained l)K ink m 1941 and, after four 
years' service in Ihe Coast Guard (1942 1945), suc- 
cessfully defended it three times before losing ii m 
1948 to British Empire Champion Ereddic Mills. The 
tollnwing year he was knocked out by Ezaord 
Charles m a heavyweight (iik fight and promptly 

DIED: TIMOTHY MAYER. 26, of Dalton. Pa., a 
promising Grand Prix driver und nephew- of Penn- 
sylvania's Governor William -Scranton, when his 
auto went oul of control during a time trial and 
crashed near Launceston. Tasmania (Australia). He 
was to have driven with New Zealand's Bruce Mc- 
Laren for (he British Cooper team m an imcrnalional 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



SANOV BUTLER, a 
long-legged junior on 
the girls' basKclball 
team at Lewis Central 
High in Council Blulfs, 
Iowa, averaged 48. S 
points a game in leading 
her team to 16 straight 
season victories, then 
SCI an Iowa girls' record 
of 78 points in u state 
tournament game. 



OTTO PETERS. 79, a 
locksmith who founded 
the ButTulo Industrial 
Skeel League 31 years 
ago, broke an average 
47 out of 50 targets (6 
handicap) thisscason us 
his team went undefeat- 
ed in six shoots. He is 
also an accomplished 
hunter, fisherman and 
golfer. 



PHILIP OENKEV1TZ, 
a freshman freestyle 
swimmer at Maryland, 
led his team to a win 
over North Carolina 
when he stroked 50 
yard.s in 21.0 to lie the 
NCAA short-course 
record, took the 100 - 
yard event in 47.3 and 
anchored the victorious 
400-yard relay team. 

ALLEN MARTINI, 45, 
u Beverly ITills business 
executive who played 
tennis as a youth, twice 
earned the DFC in 
World W'ar II and look 
up tennis again "when 
1 started to get old." 
learned up with George 
MaeCalltowinihcU.S. 
indoor seniors’ double's 
championship. 



EO VEBELL. 42, an 
artist from Westport. 
Conn, who has be'en 
fencing for 27 years, be- 
came the first U.S. com- 
petitor to win the ^pcc 
title ai Ihe New York 
Athletic Club's inter- 
national tournament by 
Upselling 25-ycar-oid 
Dave Micahnik of I’cnn 
in Ihe final. 


GEORGE POULDS, a 
I’itlsburgh grudiiaiesiu- 
dent in public health 
competing with a east 
un his arm, won (he 
Cherry Trc'c Marathon 
>n The Bronx. N.Y. in 
U meet record 2:25.25. 
''1 was a little surprised 
to win — ] only wanted 
(0 see if 1 could finish a 
marathon," he said. 
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igiToLE THE READERS TAKE OVER 


QUALIFIED LOSERS 

Sir*;: 

I just finished William Leggett's excellent 
article on the baseball war in New York 
(Tnuihle Sproiii.\ for the Yankees, March 
2 ), and I can't agree more. The brand of fan 
known as the Met fanatic is a peculiar breed. 
I was in the Polo Grounds last summer and 
saw the darlings beaten by the big. b.ad Gi- 
ants by a ridiculous score, but in the last of 
the ninth, with the Mets behind something 
like 17-4 and two out. Ron Hunt walked. 
Immediately the rhythmic applause began 
and shouts of "Here we go!" and "Let's go 
Mets'." rattled the rafters. 

However, the ancient and venerable Polo 
Grounds .supplied the psychological lift that 
made New Yorkers clasp the Mets to their 
hearts. New York loves a winner, but it loves 
a loser, too. provided that the loser is a real 
loser. The Mets qualify. E)ul I won't trudge 
out to Queens to see them. In the Polo 
Grourtds you had a good time and drank 
beer in the bleachers and took off your shirt 
and got to (he game three hours early to find 
someone to argue with. It was a large Ebbets 
Field (R.I.P.). Now it will be Touristville. 
and after the influx of visitors who mistake 
It “for a GM exhibit," the Yankees will 
again draw close to 2 million and the Mets 
wdl hire Fmmew Kelly. 

Michaii Jav Kai rtR 

Iowa Cil>, Iowa 

SUBSIDIZED GAMES 

Sirs: 

Let's consider the possibilities of subsi- 
dizing our Olympic teams. In our country, 
money should be no problem. There are 
foundations like the Ford or Wheaties foun- 
dations that could subsidiic our teams, 
along with the public contributions. 

There might be some questions as to 
whether we wish to make our players profes- 
sional like chose of Russia and many other 
countries. Hut in hockey the Russians seem 
to be more amateur than we are. Their play- 
ers are being subsidized for taking their time 
to train and play in the Olympics, while we 
send athletes (hat arc. in fact. pros, but since 
they arc not being paid by our government 
to play, they arc not considered as pros. 

Subsidies would give our teams more time 
to work together. We've got good players. 
Now let them get organized Let's keep think- 
ing about our future. 

RoiURT MtSTARll 

Shenicld. Mass. 

Sirs: 

The recent poor showing of our Winter 
Olympic team should again cause great con- 
cern among all of the citizens of the U.S. 
Our own Olympic Committee and the U.S. 


Government should realize that the day of 
pure amateur sptsrts and Olympic Games 
for the sake of sportsmanship alone is well 
passed. It has been painfully obvious to 
those of us who arc interested in sports and 
who have listened to many speakers of 
worldwide reputation that the Olympics and 
all world contests arc being used as a tre- 
mendous and very successful propaganda 
machine by our Communist neighbors. 
They are using the results to try to impress 
other nations with their athletic prowess and 
their physical health, with the implication 
that this makes them a much better country 
and a much better type of government. 

It is also quite obvious that our present 
competitive sptsrts program in colleges and 
universities cannot be construed as strictly 
amateur. I think that it is time that we got 
rid of the decadent attitude of the present 
Olympic Committee and that the U.S. Gov- 
ernment took a more active interest in help- 
ing to support a program for training and 
developing our athletes. 

THfcRON L. Hopple. M.D. 

Toledo 

AH. WILDERNESS 

Sirs: 

Thank you for a fine, entertaining article 
on the poetic wilderness of the Columbia 
River {The Columbia: A Gem of a River, 
Feb. 24). It is a territory of vast beauty and 
emotion. It is, indeed, a living thing. 

There is. however, a tragic aspect to the 
exposure of undiscovered territory of natural 
beauty to a public of millions. The tragedy 
lies in the exposing. Perhaps it is because of 
niy selfishness that I feel this way. But I 
someday want to experience this country as 
Author Robert Cantwell has. I do not want 
to see it through the frame of an automo- 
bile window. I do not want to explore it 
w ith the help of directions etched on wooden 
road signs that indicate the number of miles 
to the nearest comfort station. I would like 
very much to roam through the smell of 
cedar, to catch a glimpse of a fleeing deer 
or even a bear loping out of a stream but 
not taking handouts from the touri.sts while 
Dad is busily snapping pictures from the 
back seat of the station wagon. 

Once the public — and he can be a dirty 
animal with his paper containers and crush- 
proof cigarette boxes— gets wind of this 
place. I fear the Columbia watershed will 
suffer and die an unnatural death. 

Jay Heksiuy 

Philadelphia 

TENETS AND BEATLES 

Sirs: 

If 1 remember correctly you condemn 
rather than condone the mixing of politics 


with sports. If you still uphold this tenet, 
then perhaps you would be good enough to 
explain why your brief article on Fidel Cas- 
tro iPi.oPLE, Feb. |7| abounds with cynicism 
and sardonic, subjective analysis of his 
"system." 

Let's keep politics out of sports. 

F. L. Chasi III 

South Casco. Me, 

Sirs: 

Really! J usually agree with most of your 
opinions and statements, but I cannot and 
will not stand for your calling Elvis Presley 
the "one-man Bcailc of the I'JSOs" (Piorli, 
Feb. 24). Now, I'll admit that the Beatles 
are No. I in the world today, but check 
with them again in 1975 (by then they'll 
have been around as long as Elvis has now ), 
and see if they even approach where Elvis 
is in 1964. 

I suggest you call the Beatles the four- 
man Flvis Presley of l'J63-64. 

David Nunan 

Atlanta 

MONEY MATTERS 

Sirs: 

I was astonished to read of the great 
lengths to which your magazine went in 
order to photograph Cassius Clay with a 
million dollars and still avoid showing the 
face or back of any one bill (Lti itR i-rom 
^ HL Pi:BLism R. Feb. 24). As one of million 
coin collectors in the U.S. I can assure you 
that photographs of U.S. currency, both 
coin and paper money, appear regularly in 
newspapers and m.'igazinc articles dealing 
with the numismatic field. I feel you have 
been grossly misleading in your article and 
would appreciate an explanation. 

Mel Ruud 

Azusa. Calif. 

• Under the law. photographic illustra- 
tions of U.S. paper currency are permis- 
sible only if I ) they are in black and 
white. 2) they arc a size less than three- 
fourths or more than one and one-half 
times the si/e of the genuine instrument 
and .3) if they arc being used solely for 
numismatic, educational, historical or 
newsworthy purposes. — ED. 

AHARCHY? 

Sirs: 

Is John Lgli really serious when he sug- 
gests playing basketball without officials 
(ScoRiCARt), Feb. It))'.’ Can anyone remem- 
ber playing baseball without an ump and 
not having at least one argument about the 
players' judgment .' How about boxing with- 
out a referee, or football or hockey or any 
sport? What does he want’’ 
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EDITORIAL A ADVERTISING 
CORRESPONDENCE 

SrilKT^ It.LlSTRAIfD, 

I <iiic & Life Building, Rockeleller C'enie'. 
New V.irk, New York 100:0. 

1 line Ine. al'O puNisJie» I imi , 1 in . 1 ok 1 1 m . 
Ar<-miticii ral Fori m. Hm U & Howi and. 
m conjunction with iln cubAidianec, ihe In- 
icfnationil editions of TiMt and Liit. Chair- 
man of the Hoard. Andrew flcoke/l: Chair- 
man. Lxcciiloe C oniniilice. Kov F. Larsen: 
Chairman, finance Committee. Charles I- 
Sitllman; PtCMdeni. James A. l inen; 1 xecu- 
toe Vice President and Treasurer. I). \N . 
Rrtimhaugh; \icc President and Secreiar). 
Bernard Barnes; Vice President and Assistant 
to (he President, Arnold V>. l arlson: N >ce 
Presidents. Bernhard M. Auer. Idgar K. 
Baker. Clay Huckhoui. R M. Bucklev. 
Jerome S. Ilard>. C. U. J.ickson, Anhui K. 
Morjshy Jr.. Ralph iJ. Paine Jr., P. I. Pren- 
tice. NVcsion C. Pullen Jr.; Comptroller and 
Astislunt Secretary. John ( . Hdtsry ; Assist- 
ant Comptroller and Assistant fiecretary. 
C'hurles 1.. Gleason Jr.; Assistant Treasurer. 
W. G. Dasis; Assisiani Treasurer, Lsan S, 
[ngels: Assisi.inl Treasurer. Richard R. 
McKeoiigh. 
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city slate zipcode 


F'cihaps Jolm I gli is living It' icll ivcnplc 
thill Ihe refs arc whal is the maticr with his 
ctiathing and his loam's play. I very coach 
must have a ref to yell at to make the crowd 
feel the offending team could not have pt>s- 
sibly made the mistakes. 

I et's race facts. The rel‘> are neccsviry. 
hut everyone makes mistakes, even csniches 
with wild ide;is. 

Jons I*. Rtiiivii It 

Hedfoid, N.^ . 

ON THE TRACK 

Sirs: 

kkhere did your r;iscinaiing tip. “non'i 
worry about keeping your skis together." 
come from (Scuhk vrd, Feb. 17)'.' 

No one has ever said that a racer should 
keep his skis together. He wouldn't do much 
in u race if he did— as a mailer of fact, he'd 
probably kill himself in the downhill. How- 
ever. skis together in recreational skiing is 
still the best techniciue for appearance and 
overall control. If you happen to sec Billy 
Kidd skiing for recreation at Stowe, look at 
his skis. You won't be able to sec the snow 
between them. 

Si vsnv I). Ilvi i 

KiKhesicr. N.> . 

Sirs; 

I vvasama/ed at your so-called lip to recre- 
ational skiers. You indicate that because the 
I gon Zimmernianns, the I ran^ois Bonlieus 
and the Billy Kidds raced with their feet 
apart it would wem feasible thal the recre- 
ational skiers do ihc same. I.ei me inform 
you. as I'm sure you have already been in- 
formed. that these skiers arc not evactly of 
the recreational variety but instead are three 
of Ihe best skiers in the world. To imply that 
the recreational skier should emulate their 
actions on skis is like telling the average mo- 
torist to drive like Parnelli Jones dvKS in the 
Indianapolis "50<)," 

My concern stems from the fact that for 
several years the various regional ski asso- 
ciations have been attempting to acquaint 
the skiing public with the importance of 
proper learning lechniques for safe, as well 
as enjoyable, skiing. Racing and recreation- 
al skiing arc nol synony mous. and it's foolish 
to compare the two. Almost all ski area 
operators will tell you that one of their big- 
gest headaches is the reckless speeding skier, 
and one of the surest ways of picking them 
out is to look at their feet to see if they arc 
apart like the "Russian railroad." Due to the 
continual increase in crowds at ski centers, 
it is becoming more and more impt'riant 
that the recreational skier learn the proper 
way to ski, for his own safety as well as the 
safety of other people. To advocate skiing 
with your feet apart because it is comfort- 
able is ridtculous as well as being cvtrenieh 
dangerous. 

Damii. McKiliii’ 

UStASA ceriitied ski instructor 
Peru. N.Y. 
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8 reasons why 
this particular Scotch is 
dry. 

( The tasti' no two people describe alike \ 
and yet everybody agrees is great # 


1 ) 

2 ) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6 ) 

7) 

8 ) 


We're talking about White Horse Scotch and e>en experts arc intrigued when asked to define 
its crackling dryness, lo some, it’s a subtle flavor — light on the palate, yet pleasing to the taste. 
To others, ‘’DR^ " smacks of authenticity, smoothness, quenchability, bouquet. 

Dryness Is built info White Horse from the very beginning. In the selection of grains. The way the 
barlej grains are dried over peat fires, touched with just the slightest whisper of its magic. 

As many as 31) different Scotch whiskies are used to make White Horse dry (after slow mellowing 
in sherry casks). And White Horse always draws on the same pri/c whiskies from its own stocks. 
Hence, vou get uniform flavor. Identical quality. 

Unlike Scotches which arc shipped to this country in bulk, every drop of White Horse is 
bottled in Scotland. I he difference is subtle and it concerns water — a highly important factor in 
determining quality and flavor. 

The water used to help make White Horse comes only from soft, rippling streams that How 
from the Highlands through ancient moors and glens. I hese same waters nourish the fields of 
Scottish grain which give While florse its being and personality. 

Dry W hite Horse is the olfspring of 200 years of Scottish tradition and experience. Dates back to 
the original W hite Horse C ellar in Kdinburgh. Scotland. I'o live up to uncompromising standards 
of dryness, every bottle of W hite Horse is numbered and registered right at the distillery. 

Since White Horse dryness is there from the start — not added — you taste it most when you taste 
it straight. But you still can't miss it, however you like it . . . with water or soda, on the rocks 
or even in a sour. Ihat clean, crisp dry taste never fades or "waters out." 

Not one quality but a happy combination makes W hite Horse dry. Tradition. Care. Pride. 

When you taste White Horse, sip it thoughtfully because you arc drinking Scotland's 
finest. A truly great Scotch whisky. Delightfully dry. And delightfully Scotch. 

100?G Scotch Whiskies. Bottled in Scotland. Blended 86.8 Proof. Sole distributors: 

Browne-V intners Company, New York City. 

Unique White Horse Glasses. Set of 4 in sparkling crystal. Emblazoned with colorful, old- 
world Ta\ern signs. 5>end S3. IX) to White Horse Cellar. Dept. SI-4, F.O. Box 170, Boston I, Mass. { 

White Horse/the dry Scotch 
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Blended 
Scotch Whisky 


lU ihii ite 'desir^sto’^s from 
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PWlWTEO IN 3COT1AWD 



New style record! Pedwin coils sim- 
ulated python over and around this smooth black beauty to give 
you the look that's going over great this spring. Get the feel of 
the Champ at your Pedwin retailer’s— soon. 


1299 


Other styles 8.99 to 12.99. Pedwin in. for boys 
7.99 to ?.99. All higher Denver West and Conada 


pedwin 

young ideas in shoes 


QUALITY AT YOUR FEET A . 


KROWN SHOE COMPANY 


